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"  We  are  woven  in  one  loom,  and  the  Weaver 
thrids  our  being  with  the  sweet  influences,  not 
only  of  the  Pleiades,  but  of  the  living  world  of 
which  each  is  no  more  than  a  multi-coloured 
thread :  as,  in  turn,  He  thrids  the  wandering 
wind  with  the  inarticulate  cry,  the  yearning,  the 
passion,  the  pain,  of  that  bitter  clan,  the  Human. 

Truly,  we  are  all  one.     It  is  a  common  tongue 
we  speak,  though  the  wave  has  its  own  whisper, 
and  the  wind  its  own  sigh,  and  the  lip  of  man  its 
word,  and  the  heart  of  woman  its  silence." 
(From  the  PROLOGUE  to 

The  Washer  of  the  Ford.) 
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NOTE 

IN  this  volume,  "The  Harping  of 
Cravetheen  "  and  "  Silk  o'  the  Kine  " 
are  from  The  Sin-Eater.  "•  Ahez  the 
Pale"  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in 
print.  The  other  stories  are  from 
The  Washer  of  the  ford.  "  Cathal 
of  the  Woods  "  is  the  tale  originally 
entitled  "The  Annir-Choille."  As 
these  tales  have  not  been  reset,  they 
are,  except  in  the  matter  of  pagina- 
tion and  arrangement,  necessarily 
unaltered. 
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THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  CULDEES 

MIRCATH 

THE  LAUGHTER  OF  SCATHACH  THE  QUEEN 

[The  word  "  Seanachas "  means  either  tradi- 
tionary lore,  or  the  "telling  of  tales  of  olden 
time,"  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  here.] 
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THE   SONG   OF  THE   SWORD 

THESE  are  of  the  Seanachas  told  me  by  Ian 
Cameron  ("Ian  Mor"),  before  the  flaming 
peats,  at  a  hill-shealing,  in  a  season  when 
the  premature  snows  found  the  bracken 
still  golden,  and  the  ptarmigan  with  their 
autumn  browns  no  more  than  flecked  and 
mottled  with  grey. 

He  has  himself  now  a  quieter  sleep  than 
the  sound  of  that  falling  snow,  and  it  is  three 
years  since  his  face  became  as  white  and  as 
cold. 

He  had  pleasure  in  telling  sgeul  after  sgeul 
of  the  ancient  days.  Far  more  readily  at 
all  times  would  he  repeat  stories  of  this  dim 
past  he  loved  so  well  than  the  more  intimate 
tales  which  had  his  own  pulse  beating  in 
them,  as  "The  Daughter  of  the  Sun,"  and 
others  that  I  have  given  elsewhere.  Often 
he  would  look  up  from  where  he  held  his 
face  in  his  hands  as  he  brooded  into  the 
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dull,  steadfast  flame  that  consumed  the  core 
of  the  peats ;  and  without  preamble,  and  with 
words  in  no  apparent  way  linked  to  those 
last  spoken,  would  narrate  some  brief  episode, 
and  always  as  one  who  had  witnessed  the 
event.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  brief  tales 
were  like  waves ;  one  saw  them  rise,  con- 
gregate, and  expand  in  a  dark  billow — and  the 
next  moment  there  was  a  vanishing  puff  of 
spray,  and  the  billow  had  lapsed. 

I  cannot  recall  many  of  these  fugitive  tales 
— seanachas,  as  he  spoke  of  them  collectively, 
for  each  sgeul  was  of  the  past,  and  had 
its  roots  in  legendary  lore  —  but  of  those 
that  remained  with  me,  here  are  four. 
All  came  upon  me  as  birds  flying  in  the 
dark :  I  knew  not  whence  they  came,  or 
upon  what  wind  they  had  steered  their 
mysterious  course.  They  were  there,  that 
was  all.  Ancient  things  come  again  in  lan's 
brain,  or  recovered  out  of  the  dim  days, 
and  seen  anew  through  the  wonder-lens  of 
his  imagination. 
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It  was  in  a  white  June,  as  they  call  it,  in 
the  third  year  after  the  pirates  of  Lochlin 
had  fed  the  corbies  of  the  Hebrid  Isles,  that 
the  summer-sailors  once  more  came  down 
the  Minch  of  Skye. 

An  east  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  moun- 
tains, though  between  dawn  and  sunrise,  it 
veered  till  it  chilled  itself  upon  the  granite 
peaks  of  the  Cuchullins,  and  then  leaped 
north-westward  with  the  white  foam  of  its 
feet  caught  from  behind  by  the  sun-glint. 

The  vikings  on  board  the  Svart-Alf  laughed 
at  that.  The  spray  flew  from  the  curved  black 
prow  of  the  great  galley,  and  the  wake  danced 
in  the  dazzle — the  sea-cream  that  they  loved 
to  see. 

Tall  men  they  were,  and  comely.  Their 
locks  of  yellow  or  golden  or  ruddy  hair,  some- 
times braided,  sometimes  all  acurl  like  a  chest- 
nut tree  bud-breaking  in  April,  sometimes 
tangled  like  sea-wrack  caught  in  a  whirl  of 
wind  and  tide,  streamed  upon  their  shoulders. 
In  their  blue  eyes  was  a  shining  as  though 
there  were  torches  of  white  flame  behind  them, 
and  that  shining  was  mild  or  fierce  as  home 
or  blood  filled  their  brain. 
B 
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The  Sv art- A  If  was  the  storm -bird  of  a  fleet 
of  thirty  galleys  which  had  set  forth  from 
Lochlm  under  the  raven-banner  of  Olaus  the 
White.  The  vikings  had  joyed  in  a  good 
faring.  Singing  south  winds  had  blown  them 
to  the  Faroe  Isles,  where  from  Magnus  Cleft- 
Hand  they  had  good  cheer,  and  the  hire  of 
three  men  who  knew  the  Western  Isles,  and 
had  been  with  the  sea-kings  who  had  harried 
them  here  and  there  again  and  again. 

From  Magnus-stead  they  went  forth  swelled 
with  mead  and  ale  and  cow-beef;  and  they 
laughed  because  of  what  they  would  give  in 
payment  on  their  way  back  with  golden  torques 
and  bracelets  and  other  treasure,  young  slaves, 
women  dark  and  fair,  and  the  jewel-hilted 
weapons  of  the  island-lords. 

Cold  black  winds  out  of  the  north-east  drove 
them  straight  upon  the  Ord  of  Sutherland. 
They  sang  with  joy  the  noon  when  they 
rounded  Cape  Wrath  and  came  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hills.  The  dawn  that  followed 
was  red  not  only  in  the  sky  but  on  the  sheen 
of  the  sword-blades.  It  was  the  Song  of  the 
Sword  that  day,  and  there  is  no  song  like  that 
for  the  flaming  of  the  blood.  The  dark  men 
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of  Torridon  were  caught  unawares.  For 
seven  days  thereafter  the  corbies  and  ravens 
glutted  themselves  drinking  at  red  pools  beside 
the  stripped  bodies  which  lay  stark  and  stiff 
upon  the  heather.  The  firing  of  a  score  of 
homesteads  smouldered  till  the  rains  came,  a 
day  and  two  nights  after  the  old  women  who 
had  been  driven  to  the  moors  stole  back  wail- 
ing. The  maids  and  wives  were  carried  off  in 
the  galleys :  and  for  nine  days,  at  a  haven  in 
the  lone  coast  opposite  the  Summer  Isles, 
their  tears,  their  laughter,  their  sullen  anger, 
their  wild  gaiety,  their  passionate  despair  gave 
joy  to  the  yellow-haired  men.  On  the  ninth 
day  they  were  carried  southward  on  the  sum- 
mer-sailing. At  a  place  called  Craig-Feeach, 
Raven's  Crag,  in  the  north  of  Skye,  where  a 
Norse  Erl  had  a  great  dun  that  he  had  taken 
from  the  son  of  a  king  from  Eireann  whose 
sea-nest  it  had  been,  Olaus  the  White  rested 
awhile.  The  women  were  left  there  as  a  free 
spoil;  save  three  who  were  so  fair  that  Olaus 
kept  one,  and  Haco  and  Sweno,  his  chief 
captains,  took  the  others. 

Then,   on   an   evening   when    the   wind    was 
from   the   north,   Olaus   and   ten   galleys   went 
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down  the  Sound.  Sweno  the  Hammerer  was 
to  strike  across  the  west  for  the  great  island 
that  is  called  Lewis ;  Haco  the  Laugher  was 
to  steer  for  the  island  that  is  called  Harris ; 
and  Olaus  himself  was  to  reach  the  haven 
called  Ljotr-wick  in  the  Isle  of  the  Thousand 
Waters  that  is  Benbecula. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  following  that  sail- 
ing a  wild  wind  sprang  up,  blowing  straight 
against  the  north.  All  of  the  south-faring 
galleys  save  one  made  for  haven,  though  it 
was  a  savage  coast  which  lay  along  the  south 
of  Skye.  In  the  darkness  of  the  storm 
Olaus  thought  that  the  other  nine  wave- 
steeds  were  following  him,  and  he  drove 
before  the  gale  with  his  men  crouching 
under  the  lee  of  the  bulwarks,  and  with 
Finnleikr  the  Harper  singing  a  wild  song 
of  sea-foam  and  flowing  blood  and  the  whirl- 
ing of  swords. 

The  gale  was  nigh  spent  three  hours  after 
dawn ;  but  the  green  seas  were  like  snow- 
crowned  hillocks  that  roll  in  earth-drunkenness 
when  the  flames  surge  from  blazing  mountains. 
Olaus  knew  that  no  boat  could  live  in  that 
sea  except  it  went  before  the  wind.  So, 
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though    not   a   galley   was    in    sight,    he    fared 
steadily  westward. 

By  sundown  the  wind  had  swung  out  of 
the  south  into  the  east ;  and  by  midnight  the 
stars  were  shining  clear.  In  the  blue-dark 
could  be  seen  the  white  wings  of  the  fulmars, 
seaward-drifting  once  again  from  the  rocks 
whither  they  had  fled. 

Then  came  the  dawn,  when  the  sun-rain 
streamed  gladly,  and  a  fresh  east  wind  blew 
across  the  Minch,  and  the  Svart-Alf^  that  had 
been  driven  far  northward,  came  leaping  south- 
westwardly,  with  laughter  and  fierce  shining 
of  sky-blue  eyes,  where  the  vikings  toiled  at 
the  oars,  or  burnished  their  brine-stained 
swords  and  javelins. 

All  day  they  fared  joyously  thus.  Behind 
them  they  could  see  the  blue  line  of  the 
mainland  and  the  dark-blue  mountain  crests 
of  Skye ;  southward  was  a  long  green  film, 
where  Coll  caught  the  waves  ere  they  drove 
upon  Tiree ;  south-eastward,  the  grey-blue 
peaks  of  Halival  and  Haskival  rose  out  of 
the  Isle  of  Terror,  as  Rum  was  then  called. 
Before  them,  as  far  as  they  could  see  to  north 
or  south,  the  purple-grey  lines  that  rose  out 
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of  the  west  were  the  contours  of  the  Heb- 
rides. 

"  Dost  thou  see  yonder  blue  splatch,  Morna  ?  " 
cried  Olaus  the  White  to  the  woman  who  lay 
indolently  by  his  side,  and  watched  the  sun- 
gold  redden  the  mass  of  ruddy  hair  which 
she  had  sprayed  upon  the  boards,  a  net 
wherein  to  mesh  the  eyes  of  the  vikings : 
"  Do  you  see  that  blue  splatch  ?  I  know 
what  it  is.  It  is  the  headland  that  Olaf  the 
Furious  called  Skipness.  Behind  it  is  a  long 
fjord  in  two  forks.  At  the  end  of  the  south 
fork  is  a  place  of  the  white-robes  whom  the 
islanders  call  Culdees.  Midway  on  the  eastern 
bend  of  the  north  fork  is  a  town  of  a  hundred 
families.  Over  both  rules  Maoliosa,  a  warrior- 
priest;  and  under  him,  at  the  town,  is  a 
greybeard  called  Rumun  mac  Coag.  All  this 
I  have  learned  from  Anlaf  the  Swarthy,  who 
came  with  us  out  of  Faroe." 

Morna  glanced  at  him  under  her  drooped 
eyelids.  Sure,  he  was  fair  to  see,  for  all  that 
his  long  hair  was  white.  White  it  had  gone 
with  the  terror  of  a  night  on  an  ice-floe, 
whereon  a  man  who  hated  the  young  erl  had 
set  him  adrift  with  seven  wolves.  He  had 
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slain  three,  and  drowned  three,  and  one  had 
leaped  into  the  sea  ;  and  then  he  had  lain  on 
the  ice,  with  snow  for  a  pillow,  and  in  the 
dawn  his  hair  was  the  same  as  the  snow. 
This  was  but  ten  years  ago,  when  he  was 
a  youth. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  when  she  spoke  it 
was  in  the  slow,  lazy  speech  that  in  his  ears 
was  drowsy-sweet  as  the  hum  of  the  hives  in 
the  steading  where  his  home  was. 

"It  will  be  a  red  sleep  the  men  of  that 
town  will  be  having  soon,  I  am  thinking, 
Olaus.  And  the  women  will  not  be  carding 
wool  when  the  moon  rises  to-morrow  night. 
And " 

The  fair  woman  stopped  suddenly.  Olaus 
saw  her  eyes  darken, 

"Olaus!" 

"I  listen." 

"  If  there  is  a  woman  there  that  you  desire 
more  than  me  I  will  give  her  a  gift" 

Olaus  laughed. 

"  Keep  your  knife  in  your  girdle,  Morna. 
Who  knows  but  you  may  need  it  soon  to 
save  yourseir  from  a  Culdee ! " 

"  Bah  !     These  white-robed  men-women  have 
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nought  to  do  with  us.  I  fear  no  man,  Olaus ; 
but  I  have  a  blade  for  the  woman  that  will 
dazzle  your  eyes." 

"  Have  no  fear,  white  wolf.  The  sea- wolf 
knows  his  mate  when  he  has  found  her." 

An  hour  after  sun-setting  a  mist  came  up. 
The  wind  freshened.  Olaus  made  silence 
throughout  the  war-galley.  The  vikings  had 
muffled  their  oars,  for  the  noise  of  the  waves 
on  the  shore  could  now  be  heard.  Hour 
after  hour  went  by.  When  at  last  the  moon- 
light tore  a  rift  in  the  haar,  and  suddenly 
the  vapour  was  licked  up  by  a  wind  moving 
out  of  the  north,  they  saw  that  they  were 
close  upon  the  land,  and  right  eastward  of 
the  headland  of  Skipness. 

Anlaf  the  Swarthy  went  to  the  prow. 
Blackly  he  loomed  in  the  moonlight  as  he 
stood  there,  poising  his  long  spear,  and 
sounding  the  depths  while  the  vessel  slowly 
forged  shoreward.  By  the  time  a  haven  was 
found,  and  the  vikings  stood  silent  upon  the 
rocks,  the  night  was  yellow  with  moonshine, 
and  the  brown  earth  overlaid  with  a  soft  white 
sheen  wherein  the  long  shadows  la/  palely  blue. 

There   was   deep   peace    in   the   island-town. 
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The  kye  were  in  the  sea-pastures  near,  and 
even  the  dogs  slept.  There  had  been  no  ill 
for  long,  and  Rumun  mac  Coag  was  an  old 
man,  and  dreamed  overmuch  about  his  soul. 
This  was  because  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Culdees.  Before  he  had  known  he  had  a 
soul  he  was  a  man,  and  would  not  have 
been  taken  unawares,  and  he  over-lord  of  a 
sea-town  like  Bail'-tiorail. 

Olaus  the  White  made  a  wide  circuit  with 
his  men.  Then,  slowly,  the  circle  narrowed. 

A  bull  lowed,  where  it  stood  among  the 
sea-grass,  stamping  uneasily,  and  ever  and 
again  sniffing  the  air.  Suddenly  one  heifer, 
then  another,  then  all  the  kye,  began  a 
strange  lowing.  The  dogs  rose,  with  bristling 
felts,  and  crawled  sidelong,  snarling,  with  red 
eyes  gleaming  savagely. 

Bethoc,  the  young  third  wife  of  Rumun, 
was  awake,  dreaming  of  a  man  out  of 
Eireann  who  had  that  day  given  her  a 
strange  pleasure  with  his  harp  and  his  dusky 
eyes.  She  knew  that  lowing.  It  was  the 
langanaich  an  aghaidh  am  allamharach,  the 
continued  lowing  against  the  stranger.  She 
rose  lightly,  and  unfastened  the  leather  flap, 
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and  looked  down  from  the  grianan  where 
she  was.  A  man  stood  there  in  the  shadow. 
She  thought  it  was  the  harper.  With  a  low 
sigh  she  leaned  downward  to  kiss  him,  and 
to  whisper  a  word  in  his  ear. 

Her  long  hair  fell  over  her  eyes  and  face 
and  blinded  her.  She  felt  it  grasped,  and  put 
out  her  hand.  It  was  seized,  and  before 
she  knew  what  was  come  upon  her  she  was 
dragged  prone  upon  the  man. 

Then,  in  a  flash,  she  saw  he  had  yellow 
hair,  and  was  clad  as  a  Norseman.  She 
gasped.  If  the  sea-rovers  were  come,  it  was 
death  for  all  there.  The  man  whispered 
something  in  a  tongue  that  was  strange  to 
her.  She  understood  better  when  he  put 
his  arm  about  her,  and  placed  a  hand  upon 
her  mouth. 

Bethoc  stood  silent.  Why  did  no  one 
hear  that  lowing  of  the  kine,  that  snarling 
of  the  dogs  which  had  now  grown  into  a 
loud  continuous  baying?  The  man  by  her 
side  thought  she  was  cowed,  or  had  accepted 
the  change  of  fate.  He  left  her,  and  put  his 
foot  on  a  cleft ;  then,  sword  under  his  chin, 
he  began  to  climb  stealthily. 
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He  had  thrown  his  spear  upon  the  ground. 
Soundlessly  Bethoc  stepped  forward,  lifted  it, 
and  moved  forward  like  a  shadow. 

A  wild  cry  rang  through  the  night.  There 
was  a  gurgling  and  spurting  sound  as  of 
dammed  water  adrip.  Rumun  sprang  from 
his  couch  and  stared  out  of  the  aperture. 
Beneath  he  saw  a  man,  speared  through  the 
back,  and  pinned  to  the  soft  wood.  His 
hands  claspt  the  frayed  deerskins,  and  his 
head  lay  upon  his  shoulder.  He  was  laugh- 
ing horribly.  A  bubbling  of  foam  frothed 
continuously  out  of  his  mouth. 

The  next  moment  Rumun  saw  Bethoc.  He 
had  not  time  to  call  to  her  before  a  man 
slipped  out  of  the  shadow,  and  plunged  a 
sword  through  her  till  the  point  dripped  red 
drops  upon  the  grass  beyond  where  she  stood. 
She  gave  no  cry,  but  fell  as  a  gannet  falls. 
A  black  shadow  darted  across  the  gloom.  A 
crash,  a  scream,  and  Rumun  sank  inert,  with 
an  arrow  fixed  midway  in  his  head  through 
the  brows. 

Then  there  was  a  fierce  tumult  everywhere. 
From  the  pastures  the  kye  ran  lowing  and 
bellowing  in  a  wild  stampede.  The  neighing 
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of  horses  broke  into  screams.  Here  and  there 
red  flames  burst  forth,  and  leaped  from  hut  to 
hut.  Soon  the  whole  rath  was  aflame.  Round 
the  dun  of  Rumun  a  wall  of  swords  flashed. 

All  had  taken  refuge  in  the  dun,  all  who 
had  escaped  the  first  slaying.  If  any  leaped 
forth,  it  was  upon  a  viking  spear,  or  if  the 
face  of  any  was  seen  it  was  the  targe  for  a 
swift-sure  arrow. 

A  long,  penetrating  wail  went  up.  The 
Culdees  on  the  farther  loch  heard  it,  and  ran 
from  their  cells.  The  loud  laughter  of  the 
sea-rovers  was  more  dreadful  to  them  than 
the  whirling  flames  and  the  wild  screaming 
lament  of  the  dying  and  the  doomed. 

None  came  forth  alive  out  of  that  dun, 
save  three  men,  and  seven  women  that  were 
young.  Two  of  the  men  were  made  to  tell 
all  that  Olaus  the  White  wanted  to  know. 
Then  they  were  blinded,  and  put  into  a  boat, 
and  set  in  the  tide-eddy  that  would  take 
them  to  where  the  Culdees  were.  And  for 
the  Culdees  they  had  a  message  from  Olaus. 

Of  the  seven  women  none  were  so  fair 
that  Morna  had  any  heed.  But  seven  men 
had  them  as  spoil.  Their  wild  keening  had 
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died  away  into  a  silence  of  blank  despair 
long  before  the  dawn.  When  the  light  came, 
they  were  huddled  in  a  white  group  near  the 
ashes  of  their  homes.  Everywhere  the  dead 
sprawled. 

At  sunrise  the  vikings  held  an  ale-feast. 
When  Olaus  the  White  had  drunken  and 
eaten,  he  left  his  men  and  went  down  to  the 
shore  to  look  upon  the  fortified  place  where 
Maoliosa  the  Culdee  and  his  white-robes  lived. 
As  he  fared  thither  through  what  had  been 
Bail'-tiorail,  there  was  not  a  male  left  alive, 
save  the  one  prisoner  who  had  been  kept, 
Aongas  the  Bowmaker,  as  he  was  called ; 
none  save  Aongas,  and  a  strayed  child  among 
the  salt  grasses  near  the  shore,  a  little  boy, 
naked,  and  with  blue  eyes  and  laughing  sunny 
smile. 
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THE    FLIGHT    OF    THE 
CULDEES 

ON  the  wane  of  noon,  on  the  day  following 
the  ruin  of  Bail'-tiorail,  sails  were  descried  far 
east  of  Skipness. 

Olaus  called  his  men  together.  The  boats 
coming  before  the  wind  were  doubtless  his 
own  galleys  which  he  had  lost  sight  of 
when  the  south-gale  had  blown  them  against 
Skye  :  but  no  man  can  know  when  and  how 
the  gods  may  smile  grimly,  and  let  the  swords 
that  whirl  be  broken,  or  the  spears  that  are 
flat  become  a  hedge  of  death. 

An  hour  later,  a  startled  word  went  from 
viking  to  viking.  The  galleys  in  the  offing 
were  the  fleet  of  Sweno  the  Hammerer.  Why 
had  he  come  so  far  southward,  and  why  were 
oars  so  swift  and  with  the  stained  sails  dis- 
tended before  the  wind  ? 

They  were  soon  to  know. 

Sweno  himself  was  the  first  to  land.  A  great 
C  33 
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man  he  was,  broad  and  burly,  with  a  sword- 
slash  across  his  face  that  brought  his  brows 
together  in  a  frown  which  made  a  perpetual 
dusk  above  his  savage  blood -shot  eyes. 

In  a  few  words  he  told  how  he  had  met  a 
galley,  with  only  half  its  crew,  and  of  these 
many  who  were  wounded.  It  was  the  last  of 
the  fleet  of  Haco  the  Laugher.  A  fleet  of 
fifteen  war-birlinns  had  set  out  from  the  Long 
Island,  and  had  given  battle.  Haco  had  gone 
into  the  strife,  laughing  loud  as  was  his  wont, 
and  he  and  all  his  men  had  the  berserk  rage, 
and  fought  with  joy  and  foam  at  the  mouth. 
Never  had  the  Sword  sung  a  sweeter  song. 

"Well,"  said  Olaus  the  White,  grimly,  "well, 
how  did  the  Raven  fly?" 

"  When  Haco  laughed  for  the  last  time,  with 
waving  sword  out  of  the  death  wherein  he 
sank,  there  was  only  one  galley  left.  Of  all 
that  company  of  vikings  there  were  no  more 
than  nine  to  tell  the  tale.  These  nine  we  took 
out  of  their  boat,  which  was  below  waves 
soon.  Haco  and  his  men  are  all  fighting  the 
sea-shadows  by  now." 

A  loud  snarling  went  from  man  to  man. 
This  became  a  wild  cry  of  rage.  Then  savage 
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shouts  filled  the  air.  Swords  were  lifted  up 
against  the  sky,  and  the  fierce  glitter  of  the 
blue  eyes  and  the  bristling  of  the  tawny  beards 
were  fair  to  see,  thought  the  captive  women, 
though  their  hearts  beat  against  their  ribs  like 
eaglets  against  the  bars  of  a  cage. 

Sweno  the  Hammerer  frowned  a  deep  frown 
when  he  heard  that  Olaus  was  there  with  only 
the  Svart-Alf  out  of  the  galleys  which  had 
gone  the  southward  way. 

"  If  the  islanders  come  upon  us  now  with 
their  birlinns  we  shall  have  to  make  a  running 
fight,"  he  said. 

Olaus  laughed. 

"  Ay,  but  the  running  shall  be  after  the 
birlinns,  Sweno." 

"  I  hear  that  there  are  fifty  and  nine  men 
of  these  Culdees  yonder  under  the  sword- 
priest,  Maoliosa  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  true  word.  But  to-night,  after  the 
moon  is  up,  there  shall  be  none." 

At  that,  all  who  heard  laughed,  and  were 
less  heavy  in  their  hearts  because  of  the  slay- 
ing and  drowning  of  Haco  the  Laugher  and 
all  his  crew. 

"  Where    is    the    woman    Brenda    that    you 
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took  ? "  Olaus  asked,  as  he  stared  at  Sweno's 
boat  and  saw  no  woman  there. 

"She  is  in  the  sea." 

Olaus  the  White  looked.  It  was  his  eyes 
that  asked. 

"  I  flung  her  into  the  sea  because  she  laughed 
when  she  heard  of  how  the  birlinns  that  were 
under  Somhairle  the  Renegade  drave  in  upon 
our  ships,  and  how  Haco  laughed  no  more, 
and  the  sea  was  red  with  Lochlin  blood." 

"  She  was  a  woman,  Sweno — and  none  more 
fair  in  the  isles,  after  Morna  that  is  mine." 

"Woman  or  no  woman,  I  flung  her  into 
the  sea.  The  Gael  call  us  Gall:  then  I  will 
let  no  Gael  laugh  at  the  Gall.  It  is  enough. 
She  is  drowned.  There  are  always  women : 
one  here,  one  there — it  is  but  a  wave  blown 
this  way  or  that." 

At  this  moment  a  viking  came  running 
across  the  ruined  town  with  tidings.  Maoliosa 
and  his  Culdees  were  crowding  into  a  great 
birlinn.  Perhaps  they  were  coming  to  give 
battle :  mayhap  they  were  for  sailing  away 
from  that  place. 

Olaus  and  Sweno  stared  across  the  fjord. 
At  first  they  knew  not  what  to  think.  If 
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Maoliosa  thought  of  battle  he  would  scarce 
choose  that  hour  and  place.  Or  was  it  that 
he  knew  the  Gael  were  coming  in  force,  and 
that  the  vikings  were  caught  in  a  trap  ? 

At  last  it  was  clear.  Sweno  gave  a  great 
laugh. 

"By  the  blood  of  Odin,"  he  cried,  "they 
come  to  sue  for  peace!" 

Slowly  across  the  loch  the  birlinn,  filled 
with  white-robed  Culdees,  drew  near.  At 
the  prow  stood  a  tall,  old  man,  with  stream- 
ing hair  and  beard,  white  as  sea-foam.  In 
his  right  hand  he  grasped  a  great  Cross, 
whereon  was  Christ  crucified. 

The  vikings  drew  close  one  to  the  other. 

"  Hail  them  in  their  own  tongue,  Sweno," 
said  Olaus. 

The  Hammerer  moved  to  the  water-edge,  as 
the  birlinn  stopped,  a  short  arrow-flight  away. 

"  Ho,  there,  priests  of  the  Christ-faith !  " 

"  What  would  you,  viking  ?  "  It  was  Maoliosa 
himself  that  spoke. 

"Why  do  you  come  here  among  us,  you 
that  are  Maoliosa?" 

"To  win  you  and  yours  to  God,  Pagan." 

"  Is  it  madness  that  is  upon  you,  old  man  ? 
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We  have  swords  and  spears  here,  if  we  lack 
hymns  and  prayers." 

All  this  time  Olaus  kept  a  wary  watch  in- 
land arid  seaward,  for  he  feared  that  Maoliosa 
came  because  of  an  ambush. 

Truly  the  old  monk  was  mad.  He  had  told 
his  Culdees  that  God  would  prevail,  and  that 
the  Pagans  would  melt  away  before  the  Cross. 

The  ebb-tide  was  running  swift.  Even  while 
Sweno  spoke,  the  birlinn  touched  a  low  sea- 
hidden  ledge  of  rock. 

A  cry  of  consternation  went  up  from  the 
white-robes.  Loud  laughter  came  from  the 
vikings. 

"  Arrows  ! "  cried  Olaus. 

With  that  three-score  men  took  their  bows. 
There  was  a  hail  of  death-shafts.  Many  fell 
into  the  water,  but  some  were  in  the  brains 
and  hearts  of  the  Culdees. 

Maoliosa,  himself,  stood  in  death,  transfixed 
to  the  mast. 

With  a  wild  cry  the  monks  swept  their  oars 
backward.  Then  they  leaped  to  their  feet, 
and  changed  their  place,  and  rowed  for  life 
or  death. 

The  summer-sailors  sprang  into  their  galley. 
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Sweno  the  Hammerer  was  at  the  bow.  The 
foam  curled  and  hissed. 

The  birlinn  grided  upon  the  opposite  shore 
at  the  self-same  moment  when  Sweno  brought 
down  his  battle-axe  upon  the  monk  who 
steered.  The  man  was  cleft  to  the  shoulder. 
Sweno  swayed  with  the  blow,  stumbled, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  sea.  A  Culdee 
thrust  at  him  with  an  oar,  and  pinned  him 
among  the  sea-tangle.  Thus  died  Sweno  the 
Hammerer. 

Then  all  the  white-robes  leaped  upon  the 
shore.  Yet  Olaus  was  quicker  than  they. 
With  a  score  of  vikings  he  raced  to  the 
Church  of  the  Cells,  and  gained  the  sanct- 
uary. The  monks  uttered  a  cry  of  despair, 
and,  turning,  fled  across  the  moor.  Olaus 
counted  them.  There  were  now  forty  in  all. 

"  Let  forty  men  follow,"  he  cried. 

Like  white  birds,  the  monks  fled  this  way 
and  that.  Olaus,  and  those  who  watched, 
laughed  at  them  as  they  stumbled,  because 
of  their  robes.  One  by  one  fell,  sword-cleft 
or  spear-thrust.  The  moorland  was  red. 

At  the  last  there  were  less  than  a  score — 
twelve  only — ten  ! 
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"  Bring  them  back  ! "    Olaus  shouted. 

When  the  ten  fugitives  were  captured  and 
\brought  back,  Olaus  took  the  crucifix  that 
Maoliosa  had  raised,  and  held  it  before  each 
in  turn. 

"Smite,"  he  said  to  the  first  monk.  But 
the  man  would  not. 

"  Smite ! "  he  said  to  the  second ;  but  he 
would  not.  And  so  it  was  to  the  tenth. 

"Good,"  said  Olaus  the  White,  "they  shall 
witness  to  their  god." 

With  that  he  bade  his  vikings  break  up 
the  birlinn,  and  drive  the  planks  into  the 
ground,  and  shore  them  up  with  logs. 

When  this  was  done  he  crucified  each 
Culdee.  With  nails  and  with  ropes  he  did 
unto  each  what  their  god  had  suffered.  Then 
all  were  left  there  by  the  water-side. 

That  night,  when  Olaus  the  White  and  the 
laughing  Morna  left  the  great  bonfire  where 
the  vikings  sang  and  drank  horn  after  horn 
of  strong  ale,  they  stood  and  looked  across 
the  loch.  In  the  moonlight,  upon  the  dim 
verge  of  the  farther  shore,  they  could  discern 
ten  crosses.  On  each  was  a  motionless  white 
splatch. 


MI  RCA  TH 


(T*he  Mire-chath  was  the  name  given  to  the 
war -frenzy  that  often  preceded  and  accom- 
panied battle.} 
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MIRCATH 


WHEN  Haco  the  Laugher  saw  the  islanders 
coming  out  of  the  west  in  their  birlinns,  he 
called  to  his  vikings,  "  Now  of  a  truth  we 
shall  hear  the  Song  of  the  Sword ! " 

The  ten  galleys  of  the  summer  -  sailors 
spread  out  into  two  lines  of  five  boats,  each 
boat  an  arrow-flight  from  those  on  either 
side. 

The  birlinns  came  on  against  the  noon. 
In  the  sun -dazzle  they  loomed  black  as  a 
shoal  of  pollack.  There  were  fifteen  in  all, 
and  from  the  largest,  midway  among  them, 
flew  a  banner.  On  this  banner  was  a  disc 
of  gold. 

"  It  is  the  Banner  of  the  Sunbeam ! " 
shouted  Olaf  the  Red,  who  with  Torquil 
the  One- Armed  was  hero-man  to  Haco.  "  I 
know  it  well.  The  Gael  who  fight  under 
that  are  warriors  indeed." 

"Is   there  a  saga-man   here ? "    cried    Haco. 

43 
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At    that    a    great    shout    went    up    from    the 
vikings  :   "  Harald  the  Smith  ! " 

A  man  rose  among  the  bow-men  in  Olafs 
boat.  It  was  Harald.  He  took  a  small 
square  harp,  and  he  struck  the  strings.  This 
was  the  song  he  sang: 


Let  loose  the  hounds  of  war, 

The  whirling  swords  ! 
Send  them   leaping  afar, 
Red    in  their  thirst  for  war; 
Odin   laughs  in  his  car 

At  the  screaming  of  the  swords ! 

Far  let  the  white  ones  fly, 

The  whirling  swords ! 
Afar  off  the  ravens  spy 
Death-shadows  cloud  the  sky. 
Let  the  wolves  of  the  Gael  die 

'Neath  the  screaming  swords ! 

The  Shining  Ones  yonder 

High  in  Valhalla 
Shout  now,  with  thunder, 
Drive  the  Qaels  under. 
Cleave  them  asunder, 

Swords  of  Valhalla  ! 

A  shiver  passed  over  every  viking.     Strong 
men   shook   as   a   child   when   lightning   plays. 
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Then  the  trembling  passed.  The  mircath, 
the  war-frenzy  came  on  them.  Loud  laughter 
went  from  boat  to  boat.  Many  tossed  the 
great  oars,  and  swung  them  down  upon  the 
sea,  splashing  the  sun-dazzle  into  a  yeast  of 
foam.  Others  sprang  up  and  whirled  their 
javelins  on  high,  catching  them  with  bloody 
mouths :  others  made  sword-play,  and  stam- 
mered thick  words  through  a  surf  of  froth 
upon  their  lips.  Olaf  the  Red  towered  high 
on  the  steering -plank  of  the  Calling  Raven, 
swirling  round  and  round  a  mighty  battle- 
axe  :  on  the  Sea-  Wolf^  Torquil  One- Arm 
shaded  his  eyes,  and  screamed  hoarsely  wild 
words  that  no  one  knew  the  meaning  of. 
Only  Haco  was  still  for  a  time.  Then  he, 
too,  knew  the  mircath ;  and  he  stood  up  in 
the  Red- Dragon  and  laughed  loud  and  long. 
And  when  Haco  the  Laugher  laughed,  there 
was  ever  blood  and  to  spare. 

The  birlinns  of  the  islanders  drave  on 
apace.  They  swayed  out  into  a  curve,  a 
black  crescent  there  in  the  gold-sprent  blue 
meads  of  the  sea.  From  the  great  birlinn 
that  carried  the  Sunbeam  came  a  chanting 
voice  : 
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O,  'tis  a  good  song  the  sea  makes  when  blood  is  on  the  wave, 
And  a  good  song  the  wave  makes  when  its  crest  of  foam  is 

red! 

For  the  rovers  out  of  Lochlin  the  sea  is  a  good  grave, 
And  the  bards  will  sing  to-night  to  the  sea-moan  of  the  dead  ! 

Yo-ho-a-h'eily-a-yo,  eily,  ayah,  a  yo  ! 

Sword  and  Spear  and  Battle-axe  sing  the  Song  of  Woe  ! 

Ayah,  eily,  a  yo  ! 

Eily,  ayah,  a  yo  ! 

Then  there  was  a  swirling  and  dashing  of 
foam.  Clouds  of  spray  filled  the  air  from  the 
thresh  of  the  oars. 

No  man  knew  aught  of  the  last  moments 
ere  the  birlinns  bore  down  upon  the  viking- 
galleys.  Crash  and  roar  and  scream,  and  a 
wild  surging ;  the  slashing  of  swords,  the 
whistle  of  arrows,  the  fierce  hiss  of  whirled 
spears,  the  rending  crash  of  battle-axe  and 
splintering  of  the  javelins ;  wild  cries,  oaths, 
screams,  shouts  of  victors,  and  yells  of  the 
dying ;  shrill  taunts  from  the  spillers  of  life, 
and  savage  choking  cries  from  those  drown- 
ing in  the  bloody  yeast  that  bubbled  and 
foamed  in  the  maelstrom  where  the  war-boats 
swung  and  reeled  this  way  and  that ;  and, 
over  all,  the  loud  death-music  of  Haco  the 
Laugher. 
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Olaf  the  Red  went  into  the  sea,  red 
indeed,  for  the  blood  streamed  from  head 
and  shoulders,  and  fell  about  him  as  a  scarlet 
robe.  Torquil  One -Arm  fought,  blind  and 
arrow -sprent,  till  a  spear  went  through  his 
neck,  and  he  sank  among  the  dead.  Louder 
and  louder  grew  the  fierce  shouts  of  the 
Gael  ;  fewer  the  savage  screaming  cries  of 
the  vikings.  Thus  it  was  till  two  galleys 
only  held  living  men.  The  Calling  Raven 
turned  and  fled,  with  the  nine  men  who 
were  not  wounded  to  the  death.  But,  on  the 
Red-Dragon^  Haco  the  Laugher  still  laughed. 
Seven  men  were  about  him.  These  fought 
in  silence. 

Then  Toscar  mac  Aonghas,  that  was  leader 
of  the  Gael,  took  his  bow.  None  was  arrow- 
better  than  Toscar  of  the  Nine  Battles.  He 
laid  down  his  sword  and  took  his  bow,  and 
an  arrow  went  through  the  right  eye  of 
Haco  the  Laugher.  He  laughed  no  more. 
The  seven  died  in  silence.  Swaran  Swift- 
foot  was  the  last.  When  he  fell,  he  wiped 
away  the  blood  that  streamed  over  his 
face. 

"Skoal!"  he  cried  to  the  hero  of  the  Gael, 
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and  with  that  he  whirled  his  battle-axe  at 
Toscar  mac  Aonghas ;  and  the  soul  of  Toscar 
met  his,  in  the  dark  mist,  and  upon  the  ears 
of  both  fell  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
glad  laughter  of  the  gods  in  Valhalla. 


THE  LAUGHTER  OF  THE  QUEEN 


D 


Scathach  (pronounced  Scd-ya  or  Sky'-ya)  was 
an  Amazonian  Queen  of  the  Island  of  Skye, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  given  her  name  to 
that  island. 


THE   LAUGHTER  OF  SCATHACH 
THE  QUEEN 

IN  the  year  when  Cuchullin  left  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  where  Scathach  the  warrior-queen  ruled 
with  the  shadow  of  death  in  the  palm  of 
her  sword-hand,  there  was  sorrow  because  of 
his  beauty.  He  had  fared  back  to  Eire,  at 
the  summons  of  Concobar  mac  Nessa,  Ard- 
Righ  of  Ulster.  For  the  Clan  of  the  Red 
Branch  was  wading  in  blood,  and  there  were 
seers  who  beheld  that  bitter  tide  rising  and 
spreading. 

Cuchullin  was  only  a  youth  in  years ;  but 
he  had  come  to  Skye  a  boy,  and  he  had  left 
it  a  man.  None  fairer  had  ever  been  seen  of 
Scathach  or  of  any  woman.  He  was  tall  and 
lithe  as  a  young  pine;  his  skin  was  as  white 
as  a  woman's  breast ;  his  eyes  were  of  a 
fierce  bright  blue,  with  a  white  light  in  them 
as  of  the  sun.  When  bent,  and  with  arrow 
half-way  drawn,  he  stood  on  the  heather, 
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listening  against  the  belling  of  the  deer;  or 
when  he  leaned  against  a  tree,  dreaming  not 
of  eagle-chase  or  wolf-hunt,  but  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  never  met ;  or,  when  by  the  dun, 
he  played  at  sword-whirl  or  spear-thrust,  or 
raced  the  war-chariot  across  the  machar — then, 
and  ever  there  were  eyes  upon  his  beauty,  and 
there  were  some  who  held  him  to  be  Angus 
Ogue  himself.  For  there  was  a  light  about 
him,  such  as  the  hills  have  in  the  sun-glow 
an  hour  before  set.  His  hair  was  the  hair  of 
Angus  and  of  the  fair  gods,  earth-brown  shot 
with  gold  next  his  head,  ruddy  as  flame 
midway,  and,  where  it  sprayed  into  a  golden 
mist  of  fire,  yellow  as  windy  sunshine. 

But  Cuchullin  loved  no  woman  upon  Skye, 
and  none  dared  openly  to  love  Cuchullin,  for 
Scathach's  heart  yearned  for  him,  and  to 
cross  the  Queen  was  to  put  the  shroud  upon 
oneself.  Scathach  kept  an  open  face  for  the 
son  of  Lerg.  There  was  no  dark  frown  above 
the  storm  in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  at  his 
sunbright  face.  Gladly  she  slew  a  woman 
because  Cuchullin  had  lightly  reproved  the 
maid  for  some  idle  thing;  and  once,  when 
the  youth  looked  in  grave  silence  at  three 
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viking  captives  whom  she  had  spared  because 
of  their  comely  manhood,  she  put  her  sword 
through  the  heart  of  each,  and  sent  him  the 
blade,  dripping  red,  as  the  flower  of  love. 

But  Cuchullin  was  a  dreamer,  and  he  loved 
what  he  dreamed  of,  and  that  woman  was 
not  Scathach,  nor  any  of  her  warrior-women 
who  made  the  Isle  of  Mist  a  place  of  terror 
for  those  cast  upon  the  wild  shores,  or  stranded 
there  in  the  ebb  of  inglorious  battle. 

Scathach  brooded  deep  upon  her  vain  desire. 
Once,  in  a  windless,  shadowy  gloaming,  she 
asked  him  if  he  loved  any  woman. 

"Yes,"  he  said.     "Etain." 

Her  breath  came  quick  and  hard.  It  was 
for  pleasure  to  her  then  to  think  of  Cuchullin 
lying  white  at  her  feet,  with  the  red  blood 
spilling  from  the  whiteness  of  his  breast.  But 
she  bit  her  under  lip,  and  said  quietly — 

"Who  is  Etdin?" 

"She  is  the  wife  of  Mfdir." 

And  with  that  the  youth  turned  and  moved 
haughtily  away.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
Etain  of  whom  Cuchullin  dreamed  was  no 
woman  that  he  had  seen  in  Eire,  but  the  wife 
of  Mfdir,  the  King  of  Faerie,  who  was  so 
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passing  fair  that  Mac  Greine,  the  beautiful 
god,  had  made  for  her  a  grianan  all  of 
shining  glass,  where  she  lives  in  a  dream, 
and  in  that  sun-bower  is  fed  at  dawn  upon 
the  bloom  of  flowers  and  at  dusk  upon 
their  fragrance.  O  ogham  mhic  Grtine,  tha 
e  boidheach*  she  sighs  for  ever  in  her  sleep ; 
and  that  sigh  is  in  all  sighs  of  love  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Scathach  watched  him  till  he  was  lost  be- 
hind the  flare  of  the  camp  fires  of  the  rath. 
For  long  she  stood  there,  brooding  deep,  till 
the  sickle  of  the  new  moon,  which  had  been 
like  a  blown  feather  over  the  sun  as  it  sank, 
stood  out  in  silver-shine  against  the  blue- 
black  sky,  now  like  a  wake  in  the  sea  be- 
cause of  the  star-dazzle  that  was  there.  And 
what  the  Queen  brooded  upon  was  this : 
Whether  to  send  emissaries  to  Eireann,  under 
bond  to  seek  in  that  land  till  they  found 
Midir  and  Etain,  and  to  slay  Mfdir  and 
bring  to  her  the  corpse,  for  a  gift  from  her 
to  lay  before  Cuchullin ;  or  to  bring  Etain 
to  Skye,  where  the  Queen  might  see  her 

*  "O  beauty  of  my  love  the  Sun-lord"  (lit.  "O  youth, 
son  of  the  Sun,  how  fair  he  is!"). 
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lose  her  beauty  and  wane  into  death.  Neither 
way  might  win  the  heart  of  Cuchullin.  The 
dark  tarn  of  the  woman's  mind  grew  blacker 
with  the  shadow  of  that  thought. 

Slowly  she  moved  dun-ward  through  the 
night. 

"As  the  moon  sometimes  is  seen  rising  out 
of  the  east,"  she  muttered,  "  and  sometimes,  as 
now,  is  first  seen  in  the  west,  so  is  the  heart 
of  love.  And  if  I  go  west,  lo,  the  moon  may 
rise  along  the  sunway  ;  and  if  I  go  east,  lo, 
the  moon  may  be  a  white  light  over  the 
setting  sun.  And  who  that  knoweth  the 
heart  of  man  or  woman  can  tell  when  the 
moon  of  love  is  to  appear  full-orbed  in  the 
east,  or  sickle- wise  in  the  west?" 

It  was  on  the  day  following  that  tidings 
came  out  of  Eireann.  An  Ultonian  brought 
a  sword  to  Cuchullin  from  Concobar  the  Ard- 
Righ. 

"The  sword  has  ill  upon  it,  and  will  die 
unless  you  save  it,  Cuculain,  son  of  Lerg," 
said  the  man. 

"And  what  is  that  ill,  Ultonian?"  asked 
the  youth. 

"It  is  thirst." 
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Then  Cuchullin  understood. 

On  the  night  of  his  going  none  looked  at 
Scathach.  She  had  a  flame  in  her  eyes. 

At  moonrise  she  came  back  into  the  rath. 
No  one  meeting  her  looked  in  her  face. 
Death  lay  there,  like  the  levin  behind  a 
cloud.  But  Maev,  her  chief  captain,  sought 
her,  for  she  had  glad  news. 

"  I  would  slay  you  for  that  glad  news,  Maev," 
said  the  Dark  Queen  to  the  warrior-woman, 
"for  there  is  no  glad  news  unless  it  be  that 
Cuchullin  is  come  again ;  only,  I  spare,  for 
you  saved  my  life  that  day  the  summer- 
sailors  burned  my  rath  in  the  south." 

Nevertheless  Scathach  had  gladness  because 
of  the  tidings.  Three  viking  galleys  had  been 
driven  into  Loch  Scavaig,  and  been  dashed  to 
death  there  by  the  whirling  wind  and  the 
narrow,  furious  seas.  Of  the  ninety  men  who 
had  sailed  in  them,  only  a  score  had  reached 
the  rocks,  and  these  were  now  lying  bound 
at  the  dun,  awaiting  death. 

"  Call  out  my  warriors,"  said  Scathach,  "  and 
bid  all  meet  at  the  oak  near  the  Ancient 
Stones.  And  bring  thither  the  twenty  men 
that  lie  bound  in  the  dun." 
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There  was  a  scattering  of  fire  and  a  clash- 
ing of  swords  and  spears  when  the  word  went 
from  Maev.  Soon  all  were  at  the  Stones 
beneath  the  great  oak. 

"Cut  the  bonds  from  the  feet  of  the  sea- 
rovers,  and  let  them  stand."  Thus  commanded 
the  Queen. 

•The  tall,  fair  men  out  of  Lochlin  stood  with 
their  hands  bound  behind  them.  In  their  eyes 
burned  wrath  and  shame,  because  that  they 
were  the  sport  of  women.  A  bitter  death 
theirs,  with  no  sword-song  for  music.  "Take 
each  by  his  long  yellow  hair,"  said  Scathach, 
"and  tie  the  hair  of  each  to  a  down-caught 
bough  of  the  oak." 

In  silence  this  thing  was  done.  A  shadow 
was  in  the  paleness  of  each  viking  face. 

"  Let  the  boughs  go,"  said  Scathach. 

The  five  score  warrior  women  who  held  the 
great  boughs  downward  sprang  back.  Up 
swept  the  branches,  and  from  each  swung  a 
living  man,  swaying  in  the  wind  by  his  long 
yellow  hair. 

Great  men  they  were,  strong  warriors;  but 
stronger  was  the  yellow  hair  of  each,  and 
stronger  than  the  hair  the  bough  wherefrom 
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each  swung,  and  stronger  than  the  boughs 
the  wind  that  swayed  them  idly  like  droop- 
ing fruit,  with  the  stars  silvering  their  hair 
and  the  torch-flares  reddening  the  white  soles 
of  their  dancing  feet. 

Then  Scathach  the  Queen  laughed  loud 
and  long.  There  was  no  other  sound  at  all 
there,  for  none  ever  uttered  sound  when 
Scathach  laughed  that  laugh,  for  then  her 
madness  was  upon  her. 

But  at  the  last,  Maev  strode  forward  and 
struck  a  small  clarsach  that  she  carried,  and 
to  the  wild  notes  of  it  sang  the  death-song 
of  the  vikings — 


O  arone  a-ree,  eily  arone,  arone  ! 
^Tis  a  good  thing  to  be  sailing  across  the  sea ! 
How  the  women  smile  and  the  children  are  laughing  glad 
When  the  galleys  go  out  into  the  blue  sea — arone ! 
O  eily  arone,  arone  ! 

But  the  children  may  laugh  less  when  the  wolves  come, 
And  the  women  may  smile  less  in  the  winter-cold  j 
For  the  Summer-sailors  will  not  come  again,  arone  '. 
O  arone  a-ree,  eily  arone,  arone  ! 
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I  am  thinking  they  will  not  sail  back  again,  O  no! 

The  yellow-haired  men  that  came  sailing  across  the  sea  : 

For  'tis  wild  apples  they  would  be,  and  swing  on  green 

branches, 

And  sway  in  the  wind  for  the  corbies  to  preen  their  eyne. 
O  eily  arone,  eily  a-ree  ! 


And  it  is  pleasure  for  Scathach  the  Queen  to  see  this : 

To  see  the  good  fruit  that  grows  upon  the  Tree  of  the 

Stones. 

Long,  speckled  fruit  it  is,  wind-swayed  by  its  yellow  roots, 
And  like  men  they  are  with  their  feet  dancing  in  the  void 

air! 

O,  O,  arone,  aree,  eily  arone ! 

When  she  ceased,  all  there  swung  swords 
and  spears,  and  flung  flaring  torches  into  the 
night,  and  cried  out — 

O  arone  a-ree,  eily  arone,  arone, 
O,  O,  arone,  a-ree,  eily  arone! 

Scathach  laughed  no  more.  She  was  weary 
now.  Of  what  avail  any  joy  of  death  against 
the  pain  she  had  in  her  heart,  the  pain  that 
was  called  Cuchullin? 

Soon  all  was  dark  in  the  rath.  Flame 
after  flame  died  out.  Then  there  was  but 
one  red  glare  in  the  night,  the  watch-fire  by 
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the  dfin.  Deep  peace  was  upon  all.  Not  a 
heifer  lowed,  not  a  dog  bayed  against  the 
moon.  The  wind  fell  into  a  breath,  scarce 
enough  to  lift  the  fragrance  from  flower  to 
flower.  Upon  the  branches  of  a  great  oak 
swung  motionless  a  strange  fruit,  limp  and 
grey  as  the  hemlock  that  hangs  from  ancient 
pines. 
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THE     HARPING    OF 
CRAVETHEEN 

WHEN  Cormac,  that  was  known  throughout 
all  Northern  Eir6  as  Cormac  Conlingas,  Cormac 
the  son  of  Concobar  the  son  of  Nessa,  was 
one  of  the  ten  hostages  to  Conairy  Mor  for 
the  lealty  of  the  Ultonians,  he  was  loved  by 
men  and  women  because  of  his  strength,  his 
valour,  and  his  comeliness. 

He  was  taller  than  the  tallest  of  his  nine 
comrades  by  an  inch,  and  broader  by  two 
inches  than  the  broadest :  though  that  fellow- 
ship of  nine  was  of  the  tallest  and  broadest 
men  among  the  Ultonians,  who  were  the 
greatest  warriors  that  green  Banba,  as  Eir6 
or  Erin  was  called  by  the  bards  who  loved 
her,  has  ever  seen. 

The  shenachies  sang  of  him  as  a  proud 
champion,  with  eyes  full  of  light  and  fire,  his 
countenance  broad  above  and  narrow  below, 
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ruddy-faced,   with   hair  as  of  the   gold  of  the 
September  moon. 

The  commonalty  spoke  of  his  mighty  spear- 
thrust,  of  his  deft  sword-swing,  the  terror  of 
his  wrath,  of  the  fury  of  his  battle-lust,  of  his 
laughter  and  light  joy,  and  the  singing  that 
was  on  his  lips  when  his  sword  had  the 
silence  upon  it.  No  man  dared  touch  "  Blue- 
Green,"  as  Cormac  Conlingas  called  it, — the 
Whispering  Sword  as  it  was  named  among 
his  fellows.  "Blue-Green,"  for  in  its  sweep 
it  gleamed  blue-green  as  the  leaping  levin, 
whispered  whenever  it  was  athirst,  and  a  red 
draught  it  was  that  would  quench  that  thirst 
and  no  other  draught  for  the  drinking  :  and  it 
whispered  when  there  was  a  ferment  of  the 
red  blood  among  men  who  hated  while  they 
feared  the  Ultonians :  and  it  whispered  when- 
ever a  shadow  dogged  the  shadow  of  Cormac 
the  son  of  Concobar  the  son  of  Nessa. 
Therefore  it  was  that  of  all  who  desired  his 
death  there  was  none  that  did  not  fear  the 
doom-whisper  of  the  sword  that  had  been 
forged  by  L£n  the  Smith,  where  he  sits 
and  works  forever  amid  his  mist  of  rainbows. 
Women  spoke  of  his  strength  as  though  it 
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were  their  proud  beauty.  He  had  the  way 
of  the  sunlight  with  him,  they  said.  And  of 
the  sun-fire,  added  one  ever,  below  her  breath: 
and  that  was  Eilidh,*  the  daughter  of  Conn 
mac  Art  and  of  Dearduil  the  daughter  of 
Somhairle  the  Prince  of  the  Isles — Eilidh  the 
daughter  of  Dearduil  the  daughter  of  Morna, 
the  three  queens  of  beauty  in  the  three 
generations  of  the  generations. 

She  was  not  of  the  Ultonians,  this  fair 
Eilidh,  but  of  the  people  who  were  subject 
to  Conairy  Mor.  It  was  when  the  ten  host- 
ages abode  with  the  Red  Prince  that  she 
grew  faint  and  wan  with  the  love  -  sickness. 
Her  mother,  Dearduil,  knew  who  the  man 
was.  She  put  a  mirror  of  polished  steel 
against  the  mouth  of  the  girl  while  she  slept, 
and  then  it  was  that  she  saw  the  flames  of 
love  burning  a  red  heart  on  which  was  written 
in  white  fire — "  I  am  the  heart  of  Cormac  the 
son  of  Concobar."  The  gladness  was  hers,  as 
well  as  the  fear.  Sure,  there  was  no  greater 
hero  than  Cormac  Conlingas ;  but  then  he  was 
an  Ultonian,  and  would  soon  be  for  going 
away,  and  ill -pleased  would  Conairy  M6r  be 

*  Pronounce  Eil-ih  or  Eily  (liq.).  Somhairle  is  pronounced 
S+irf*. 

E 
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that  the  beautiful  Eilidh,  who  was  his  ward 
since  the  death  of  Conn,  should  be  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  men  of  Concobar  mac  Nessa, 
whom  in  his  heart  he  hated. 

There  was  a  warrior  there  called  Art  mac 
Art  Mor.  Conairy  Mor  loved  him,  and  had 
promised  him  Eilidh.  One  day  this  man 
came  to  the  over-lord,  and  said  this  thing: — 

"Is  she,  Eilidh,  to  be  hearing  the  lowing 
of  the  kine  that  are  upon  my  hills  ? " 

"That  is  so,  Art  mac  Art." 

"  I  have  spoken  to  the  girl.  She  is  like 
the  wind  in  the  grass." 

"It  is  the  way  of  women.  Quest,  and  trace, 
and  you  shall  not  find.  But  say  'Come/  and 
they  will  come ;  and  say  '  Do/  and  they  obey." 

"I  have  put  the  word  upon  her,  and  she 
has  laughed  at  me.  I  have  said  *  Come/  and 
she  asked  me  if  the  running  wave  heard  the 
voice  of  yesterday's  wind.  I  have  said  'Do/ 
and  she  called  to  me — '  Do  the  hills  nod  when 
the  fox  barks?'" 

"  What  is  the  thing  that  is  behind  your  lips, 
Art  mac  Art  Mor?" 

"  This.  That  you  send  the  man  away  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  that  is  upon  Eilidh." 
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"Who  is  the  man?" 

"  He  is  of  the  Hostages." 

Conairy  Mor  brooded  awhile.  Then  he 
stroked  his  beard,  brown -black  as  burn-water 
in  shadow,  and  laughed. 

"Why  is  there  laughter  upon  you,  my 
King?" 

"Sure,  I  laugh  to  think  of  the  blood  of 
the  white  maid.  They  say  it  is  of  milk,  but 
I  am  thinking  it  must  be  the  milk  of  the 
hero -women  of  old,  that  was  red  and  warm 
as  the  stream  the  White  Hound  that  courses 
through  the  night  swims  in.  And  that  blood 
that  is  in  Eilidh  leaps  to  the  blood  of  heroes. 
She  would  have  the  weight  of  Cormac  the 
Yellow-haired  on  her  breast !  " 

"  His  blood  or  mine  !  " 

The  king  kept  silence  for  a  time.  Then 
he  smiled,  and  that  boded  ill.  Then,  after  a 
while,  he  frowned,  and  that4  was  not  so  ill. 

"Not  thine,  Art." 

"And  if  not  mine,  what  of  Cormac  mac 
Concobar  ? " 

"He  shall   go." 

"Alone?" 

"Alone." 
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And,  sure,  it  was  on  the  eve  of  that  day 
that  Dearduil  went  to  warn  Cormac  Conlin- 
gas,  and  to  beg  him  to  leave  the  whiteness 
of  the  snow  without  a  red  stain.  But,  when 
she  entered  his  sleeping-place,  Eilidh  was  there 
upon  the  deer-skins. 

Dearduil  looked  for  long  before  she  spoke. 

"By  what  is  in  your  eyes,  Eilidh,  my 
daughter,  this  is  not  the  first  time  you  have 
come  to  Cormac  Conlingas?" 

The  girl  laughed  low.  The  white  arms  of 
her  moved  through  the  sheen  of  her  hair  like 
sickles  among  the  corn.  She  looked  at  Cormac. 
The  flame  that  was  in  her  eyes  was  bright  in 
his.  The  wife  of  Conn  turned  to  him. 

"No,"  he  said  gravely;  "it  is  not  the  first 
time." 

"  Has  the  seed  been  sown,  O  husband- 
man?" 

"The  seed  has  been  sown." 

"It  is  death." 

"The  tide  flows,  the  tide  ebbs." 

"Cormac,  there  will  be  two  dead  this  night 
if  Conairy  Mor  hears  this  thing.  And  even 
now  his  word  moves  against  you.  Do  you 
love  Eilidh?" 
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Cormac  smiled  slightly,  but  made  no  answer. 

"If  you  love  her,  you  would  not  see  her 
slain." 

"There  is  no  great  evil  in  being  slain, 
Dearduil-nic-Somhairle." 

"She  is  a  woman,  and  she  has  your  child 
below  her  heart." 

"That  is  a  true  thing." 

"Will  you  save  her?" 

"  If  she  will." 

"Speak,  Eilidh." 

Then  the  terror  that  was  in  the  girl's  heart 
arose,  and  moved  about  like  a  white  bewildered 
bird  in  the  dark.  She  knew  that  Dearduil  had 
spoken  out  of  her  heart.  She  knew  that  Art 
mac  Art  M6r  was  in  this  evil.  She  knew 
that  death  was  near  for  Cormac,  and  near 
for  her.  The  limbs  that  had  trembled  with 
love  trembled  now  with  the  breath  of  the  fear. 
Suddenly  she  drew  a  long  sobbing  sigh, 

"Speak,  Eilidh." 

She  turned  her  face  to  the  wall. 

"Speak,  Eilidh." 

"  I  will  speak.     Go,  Cormac  Conlingas." 

The  chief  of  the  Ultonians  started.  This 
doom  to  life  was  worse  to  him  than  the 
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death-doom.  An  angry  flame  burned  in  his 
eyes.  His  lip  curled. 

"May  it  not  be  a  man-child  you  will  have, 
Eilidh  of  the  gold-brown  hair,"  he  said  scorn- 
fully ;  "  for  it  would  be  an  ill  thing  for  a  son 
of  Cormac  mac  Concobar  to  be  a  coward,  as 
his  mother  was,  and  to  fear  death  as  she 
did,  though  never  before  her  any  of  her 
race." 

And  with  that  he  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
went  out. 

Cormac  Conlingas  had  not  gone  far  when 
he  met  Art  mac  Art  M6r  with  the  others. 

"It  is  the  King's  word,"  said  Art  simply. 

"  I  am  ready,"  answered  Cormac.  "Is  it 
death?" 

"  Come ;   the  King  shall  tell  you." 

But  there  was  to  be  no  blood  that  night. 
Only,  on  the  morrow  the  hostages  were  nine. 
The  tenth  man  rode  slowly  north-eastward 
against  the  greying  of  the  dawn. 

If  in  the  heart  of  Cormac  Conlingas  there 
was  sorrow  and  a  bitter  pain  because  of  Eilidh, 
whom  he  loved,  and  from  whom  he  would 
fain  have  taken  the  harshness  of  his  word, 
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there   was   in    the  heart   of  Eilidh   the   sound 
as  of  trodden  sods. 

That  day  it  was  worse  for  her. 

Conairy  Mor  came  to  her  himself.  Art  was 
at  his  right  hand.  The  king  asked  her  if 
she  would  give  her  troth  to  the  son  of  Art 
M6r;  and,  that  being  given,  if  she  would  be 
his  wife. 

"That  cannot  be,"  she  said.  The  fear  that 
had  been  in  the  girl's  heart  was  dead  now. 
The  saying  of  Cormac  had  killed  it.  She 
knew  that,  like  her  ancestor,  the  mother  of 
Somhairle,  she  could,  if  need  be,  have  a  log 
of  burning  wood  against  her  breast,  and  face 
the  torture  as  though  she  were  no  more  than 
holding  a  dead  child  there. 

*  And  for  why  cannot  it  be  ?  "  asked  Conairy 
M6r. 

"For  it  is  not  Art's  child  that  I  carry  in 
my  womb,"  answered  Eilidh  simply. 

The  king  gloomed.  Art  mac  Art  put  his 
right  hand  to  the  dagger  at  his  silver-bossed 
leathern  belt. 

"  Is  it  a  wanton  that  you  are  ?  " 

"No.  By  my  mother's  truth,  and  the 
mother  of  my  mother,  I  love  another  man 
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than  Art  mac  Art  Mor,  and  that  man  loves 
me ;  and  I  am  his." 

"Who  is  this  man?" 

"His  name  is  in  my  heart  only." 

"  I  will  ask  you  three  things,  Eilidh,  daughter 
of  Dearduil.  Is  the  man  one  of  your  race ; 
is  he  of  noble  blood ;  is  he  fit  to  wed  the 
king's  ward?" 

"  He  is  more  fit  to  wed  the  king's  ward 
than  any  man  in  Eire\  He  is  of  noble  blood, 
and  himself  the  son  of  a  king.  But  he  is  an 
Ultonian." 

"Thou  hast  said.  It  is  Cormac  mac  Con- 
cobar  mac  Nessa." 

"It  is  Cormac  Conlingas," 

With  a  loud  laugh  Art  mac  Art  strode 
forward.  He  raised  his  hand,  and  flung  it 
across  the  face  of  the  girl. 

"  Art  thou  his  tenth  or  his  hundredth  ?  Well, 
I  would  not  have  you  now  as  a  serving-wench." 

Once  more  the  king  gloomed.  It  went 
ill  with  him,  that  sight  of  a  man  striking  a 
woman,  howsoever  lightly. 

"Art,  I  have  slain  a  better  man  than  you 
for  a  thing  less  worthy  than  that.  Take 
heed." 
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The  man  frowned,  with  the  red  light  in 
his  eyes. 

"Will  you  do  as  you  said,  O  King?" 

"  No ;  not  now.  Eilidh,  that  blow  has 
saved  you.  I  was  going  to  let  Art  have  his 
way  of  you,  and  then  do  with  you  what  he 
willed,  servitude  or  death,  but  now  you  are 
free  of  him.  Only  this  thing  I  say :  no 
Ultonian  shall  ever  take  you  in  his  arms. 
You  shall  wed  Cravetheen,  the  step-brother 
of  Art." 

"Cravetheen  the  Harper?" 

"Even  so." 

"  He  is  old,  and  neither  comely  nor  gra- 
cious." 

"There  is  no  age  upon  him  that  a  maid 
need  mock  at ;  and  he  is  gracious  enough  to 
those  who  do  not  cross  him ;  and  he  has  the 
mouth  of  honey,  he  has ;  and,  if  not  as  comely 
as  Cormac  Conlingas,  is  yet  fair  to  see." 

"But  ..." 

"  I  have  said." 

And  so  it  was.  Cravetheen  took  Eilidh  to 
wife.  But  he  left  the  great  Dun  of  Conairy 
M6r  and  went  to  live  in  his  own  Dun  in  the 
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forest   that   clothed   the    frontiers   of  the    land 
of  the  Ultonians. 

He  took  his  harp  that  night,  when  for  the 
first  time  she  lay  upon  the  deer-skins  in  his 
Dun,  and  he  played  a  wild  air.  Eilidh  listened. 
The  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  Then  deep 
shadows  darkened  them.  Then  she  clenched 
her  hands  till  the  nails  drew  blood.  At  last 
she  lay  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  trembling. 
For  Cravetheen  was  a  Harper  that  had  been 
taught  by  a  Green  Hunter  on  the  slopes  of 
Sliav  -  Sheean.  He  could  say  that  in  music 
that  other  men  could  scarce  say  aright  in 
words. 

And  when  he  had  ended  he  went  up  to 
his  wife,  and  said  this  only : — 

"A  day  shall  come  when  I  will  be  playing 
you  a  marriage  song.  But  before  that  day 
I  will  play  to  you  twice." 

"And  beware  the  third  playing,"  said,  when 
he  had  gone,  his  old  mother,  who  sat  before  the 
smouldering  logs,  crooning  and  muttering. 

As  for  the  second  playing,  that  was  not  till 
months  later.  It  was  at  the  set  of  the  sun 
that  had  shone  on  the  birthing  of  the  child 
of  Eilidh  and  Cormac  Conlingas. 
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All  through  the  soundless  labour  of  the 
woman  —  for  she  had  the  pride  of  pride — 
Cravetheen  the  Harper  played.  What  he 
played  was  that  the  child  might  be  born 
dead.  Eilidh  knew  this,  and  gave  it  the 
breath  straight  from  her  heart.  "  My  pulse 
to  you,"  she  whispered  between  her  low  sobs. 
Then  Cravetheen  played  that  it  might  be 
born  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  But  Eilidh 
knew  this,  and  she  whispered  to  the  soul 
that  was  behind  her  eyes,  "Give  it  light"; 
and  to  the  soul  that  was  listening  behind 
her  ears — "  Give  it  hearing" ;  and  to  the  soul 
whose  silence  was  beneath  her  silence — "  Give 
it  speech? 

And  so  the  child  was  born ;  and  it  was  a 
man-child,  and  fair  to  see. 

When  the  swoon  was  upon  Eilidh,  Crave- 
theen ceased  from  his  harping.  He  rose  and 
looked  upon  the  woman.  Then  he  lifted  the 
child  and  laid  it  on  a  doe-skin  in  the  sunlight, 
on  a  green  place,  that  was  the  meeting-place 
of  the  moonshine  dancers.  With  that  he  took 
up  his  harp  again,  and  again  played. 

At  the  first  playing,  the  birds  ceased  from 
singing.  There  was  silence  amid  the  boughs. 
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At  the  second,  the  leaves  ceased  from  rust- 
ling :  there  was  silence  on  the  branches.  At 
the  third,  the  hare  leaped  no  more,  the  fox 
blinked  with  sleep,  the  wolf  lay  down.  At 
the  fourth,  and  fifth,  and  sixth,  the  wind 
folded  its  wings  like  a  great  bird,  the  wood- 
breeze  crept  beneath  the  bracken  and  fell 
asleep,  the  earth  sighed  and  was  still.  There 
was  silence  there :  for  sure,  silence  everywhere, 
as  of  sleep. 

At  the  seventh  playing,  the  quiet  people 
came  out  upon  the  green  place.  They  were 
small  and  dainty,  clad  in  green,  with  small 
white  faces :  just  like  lilies  of  the  valley  they 
were. 

They  laughed  low  among  themselves,  and 
some  clapped  their  hands.  One  climbed  a 
thistle,  and  swung  round  and  round  till  he 
fell  on  his  back  with  a  thud,  like  the  fall  of 
a  dewdrop,  and  cried  pitifully.  There  was 
no  peace  till  a  duinshee  took  him  by  a  green 
leg,  and  shoved  him  down  a  hole  in  the  grass, 
and  stopped  it  with  a  dandelion. 

Then  one  among  them,  with  a  scarlet  robe 
and  a  green  cap,  with  a  thread  of  thistledown 
waving  from  it  like  a  plume,  and  with  his 
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wee  eyes  aflame,  stepped  forward,  arid  began 
to  play  on  a  little  harp  made  of  a  bird-bone 
with  three  gossamer  -  films  for  strings.  And 
the  wild  air  that  he  played  and  the  songs 
that  he  sang  were  those  fonnsheen  that  few 
hear  now,  but  that  those  who  do  hear  know 
to  be  sweeter  than  the  sorrow  of  joy. 

Suddenly  Cravetheen  ceased  playing,  and 
then  there  was  silence  with  the  Green  Harper 
also.  All  of  the  hillside  -  folk  stood  still. 
When  an  eddy  of  air  moved  along  the  grass 
they  wavered  to  and  fro  like  reeds  with  the 
coolness  at  their  feet. 

Then  the  Green  Harper  threw  aside  his 
scarlet  cloak  and  his  green  cap,  and  the  hair 
of  him  was  white  and  flowing  as  the  canna. 
He  broke  the  three  threads  of  gossamer,  and 
flung  away  the  bird-bone  harp.  Then  he  drew 
a  wee  bit  reed  from  his  waist-band  that  was 
made  of  beaten  gold,  and  put  it  to  his  lips, 
and  began  to  play.  And  what  he  played  was 
so  passing  sweet  that  Cravetheen  went  into  a 
dream,  and  played  the  same  wild  air,  and  he 
not  knowing  it,  nor  any  man. 

It  was  with  that  that  the  soul  of  the  child 
heard  the  elfin -music,  and  came  out.  Sure, 
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it  is  a  hard  thing  for  the  naked  spirit  to 
steal  away  from  its  warm  home  of  the  flesh, 
with  the  blood  coming  and  going  for  ever 
like  a  mother's  hand,  warm  and  soft.  But 
to  the  playing  of  Cravetheen  and  the  Green 
Harper  there  was  no  denying.  The  soul 
came  forth,  and  stood  with  great  frightened 
eyes. 

"Shrink!  Shrink!  Shrink!"  cried  all  the 
quiet  people ;  and,  as  they  cried,  the  human 
spirit  shrank  so  as  to  be  at  one  with  them. 
Then,  as  it  seemed,  two  shining  white  flowers 
— for  they  were  bonnie,  bonnie — stepped  for- 
ward and  took  the  human  by  the  hand,  and 
led  it  away.  And  as  they  went,  the  others 
followed,  all  singing  a  glad  song,  that  fell 
strange  and  faint  upon  the  ear  of  Cravetheen. 
All  passed  into  the  hillside  save  the  Green 
Harper,  who  stopped  awhile,  playing  and  play- 
ing and  playing,  till  Cravetheen  dreamed  he 
was  Alldai,  the  God  of  Gods,  and  that  the 
sun  was  his  bride,  and  the  moon  his  para- 
mour, and  the  stars  his  children  and  the 
joys  that  were  before  him.  Then  he,  too, 
passed. 

With    that,    Cravetheen     came    out    of    his 
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trance,  and  rubbed  his  eyes  as  a  man  startled 
from  sleep. 

He  looked  at  the  child.  It  would  be  a 
changeling  now,  he  knew.  But  when  he 
looked  at  it  again  he  saw  that  it  was  dead. 

So  he  called  to  Gealcas,  that  was  his  mother, 
and  gave  her  the  body. 

"Take  that  to  Eilidh,"  he  said;  "and  tell 
her  that  this  is  the  second  playing,  and  that 
I  will  be  playing  once  again,  before  it 's  breast 
to  breast  with  us." 

And  these  were  the  words  that  Gealcas 
said  to  Eilidh,  who  in  her  heart  cursed  Crave- 
theen,  and  mocked  his  cruel  patience,  and 
longed  for  Cormac  of  the  Yellow  Hair,  and 
cared  nought  for  all  the  harping  that  Crave- 
theen  could  do  now. 

It  was  in  the  Month  of  the  White  Flowers 
that  Cormac  Conlingas  came  again. 

He  was  in  the  southland  when  news  reached 
him  that  his  father  Concobar  mac  Nessa  was 
dead.  He  knew  that  if  he  were  not  speedily 
with  the  Ultonians  they  might  not  grant  him 
the  Ard-Reeship.  He,  surely,  and  no  other, 
should  be  Ard-Ree  after  Concobar;  yet  there 
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was  one  other  who  might  well  become  over- 
lord of  the  Ultonians  in  his  place  were  he 
not  swift  with  word  and  act. 

So  swift  was  he  that  he  mounted  and  rode 
away  from  his  fellows  without  taking  with 
him  the  famous  Spear  of  Pisarr,  which  was  a 
terror  in  battle.  This  was  that  fiery  living 
spear,  wrought  by  the  son  of  Turenn,  and  won 
out  of  Eir£  by  the  god  Lu  Lam-fada.  In  battle 
it  flew  hither  and  thither,  a  live  thing. 

He  rode  from  noon  to  within  an  hour  of 
the  setting  of  the  sun.  Then  he  saw  a  low 
green  hill  rise  like  a  pine-cone  out  of  the 
wood,  bossed  with  still-standing  stones  of  an 
ancient  ruined  Dun.  Against  it  a  blue  column 
of  smoke  trailed.  Cormac  knew  now  where 
he  was.  Word  had  come  to  him  recently 
from  Eilidh  herself. 

He  drew  rein,  and  stared  awhile.  Then  he 
smiled  ;  then  once  more  he  gloomed,  and  his 
eyes  were  heavy  with  the  shadow  of  that 
gloom. 

It  was  then  that  he  drew  "Blue-Green" 
from  its  sheath,  and  listened.  There  was  a 
faint  murmur  along  the  blade,  as  of  gnats 
above  a  pool,  but  there  was  no  whispering. 
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Once  more  he  smiled. 

"It  will  be  for  the  happening,"  he  muttered. 
Then,  leaning  back,  he  sang  this  Rune  to 
Eilidh :— 

Oime,  Oime,  Woman  of  the  white  breasts,  Eilidh ! 
Woman  of  the  gold-brown  hair,  and  lips  of  the  red,  red  rowan  ! 
Oime,  O-ri,  Oime ! 

Where  is  the  swan  that  is  whiter,  with  breast  more  soft, 
Or  the  wave  on  the  sea  that  moves  as  thou  movest,  Eilidh — 
Oime,  a-ro  j  Oime,  a-ro  ! 

It  is  the  marrow  in  my  bones  that  is  aching,  aching,  Eilidh  : 
It  is  the  blood  in  my  body  that  is  a  bitter  wild  tide,  Oime  ! 
O-ri,  O-hion,  O-ri,  arone ! 

Is  it  the  heart  of  thee  calling  that  I  am  hearing,  Eilidh, 
Or  the  wind  in  the  wood,  or  the  beating  of  the  sea,  Eilidh, 
Or  the  beating  of  the  sea  ? 

Shule,  shule  agrah,  shule  agrah,  shule  agrah,  Shule ! 
Heart  of  me,  move  to  me !  move  to  me,  heart  of  me,  Eilidh,  Eilidh, 
Move  to  me ! 

Ah !  let  the  wild  hawk  take  it,  the  name  of  me,  Cormac 

Conlingas, 
Take  it  and  tear  at  thy  heart  with  it,  heart  that  of  old  was  so 

hot  with  it, 

Eilidh,  Eilidh,  o-ri,  Eilidh,  Eilidh ! 

And    the    last  words    of   that    song  were    so 

loud   and   clear — loud   and   clear  as   the  voice 

of  the  war  -  horn  —  that    Eilidh   heard.      The 

F 
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heart  of  her  leaped,  the  breast  of  her  heaved, 
the  pulses  danced  in  the  surge  of  the  blood. 
Once  more  it  was  with  her  as  though  she 
were  with  child  by  Cormac  Conlingas.  She 
bade  the  old  mother  of  Cravetheen  and  all 
who  abode  in  the  Dun  to  remain  within,  and 
not  one  to  put  the  gaze  upon  the  Grianan, 
her  own  place  there,  or  upon  whom  she 
should  lead  to  it.  Then  she  went  forth  to 
meet  Cormac,  glad  to  think  of  Cravetheen  far 
thence  on  the  hunting,  and  not  to  be  back 
again  till  the  third  day. 

It  was  the  meeting  of  two  waves,  that. 
Each  was  lost  in  the  other.  Then,  after 
long  looking  in  the  eyes,  and  with  the  words 
aswoon  on  the  lips,  they  moved  hand  in  hand 
towards  the  Dun. 

And  as  they  moved,  the  Whispering  of  the 
Sword  made  a  sound  like  the  going  of  wind 
through  grass. 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  said  Eilidh,  her  eyes  large. 

"  It  is  the  wind  in  the  grass,"  Cormac 
answered. 

And  as  they  entered  the  Dun  the  Whisper- 
ing of  the  Sword  made  a  confused  murmur 
as  of  the  wind  among  swaying  pines. 
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"What  is  that?"  Eilidh  asked,  fear  in  her 
eyes. 

"It  is  the  wind  in  the  forest,"  said  Cormac. 

But  when,  after  he  had  eaten  and  drunken, 
they  went  up  to  the  Grianan,  and  lay  down 
upon  the  deer -skins,  the  Whispering  of  the 
Sword  was  so  loud  that  it  was  as  the  surf 
of  the  sea  in  a  wild  wind. 

"What  is  that?"  cried  Eilidh,  with  a  sob 
in  her  throat. 

"It  is  the  wind  on  the  sea,"  Cormac  said, 
his  voice  hoarse  and  low. 

"There  is  no  sea  within  three  days'  march," 
whispered  Eilidh,  as  she  clasped  her  hands. 

But  Cormac  said  nothing.  And  now  the 
Sword  was  silent  also. 

It  was  that  night  that  Crave theen  returned. 
He  was  playing  one  of  the  fonnsheen  he 
knew,  as  he  came  through  the  wood  in  the 
moonlight,  for  in  the  hunting  of  a  stag  he 
had  made  a  great  circle  and  was  now  near 
Dunchraig  again,  Dunchraig  that  was  his  Dun. 
But  he  had  left  his  horse  with  his  kindred  in 
the  valley,  and  had  come  afoot  through  the 
wood. 
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He  stopped  as  he  was  nigh  upon  the  rocks 
against  which  the  Dun  was  built.  He  saw 
the  blackness  of  the  shadow  of  a  living  thing. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  cried. 

"It  is  I,  Murtagh  Lim-Rossa"  ...  and 
with  that  a  man  out  of  the  Dun  came  forward 
slowly  and  hesitatingly.  He  was  a  man  who 
hated  Eilidh,  because  she  had  put  him  to 
shame. 

Cravetheen  looked  at  him. 

"I  am  waiting,"  he  said. 

Still  the  man  hesitated. 

"  I  am  waiting,  Murtagh  Lam-Rossa." 

"This  is  a  bitter  thing  I  have  to  say.  I 
was  on  my  way  for  the  telling." 

"  It  is  of  Eilidh  that  is  my  wife  ? " 

"You  have  said  it." 

"  Speak." 

"She  does  not  sleep  alone  in  the  Grianan, 
and  there  is  no  one  of  the  Dun  who  is  there 
with  her." 

"Who  is  there?" 

"A  man." 

Cravetheen  drew  a  long  breath.  His  hand 
went  to  the  dagger  at  his  belt. 

"What  man?" 
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"  Cormac  mac  Concobar,  that  is  called  Cormac 
Conlingas." 

Again  Cravetheen  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
the  blood  was  on  his  lip. 

"You  are  knowing  this  thing  for  sure?" 

"  I  am  knowing  it." 

"That  is  what  no  other  man  shall  do" — and 
with  that  Cravetheen  flashed  the  dagger  in 
the  moonshine,  and  thrust  it  with  a  surg- 
ing sound  into  the  heart  of  Murtagh  Lam- 
Rossa. 

With  a  groan  the  man  sank.  His  white 
hands  wandered  among  the  fibrous  dust  of 
the  pine-needles:  his  face  was  as  a  livid 
wave  with  the  foam  of  death  on  it 

Cravetheen  looked  at  the  froth  on  his  lips: 
it  was  like  that  of  the  sped  deer.  He  looked 
at  the  bubbles  about  the  hilt  of  the  knife :  they 
were  as  the  yeast  of  cranberries. 

"  That  is  the  sure  way  of  silence,"  he  said ;  and 
he  moved  on,  and  thought  no  more  of  the  man. 

When  he  came  nigh  the  Dun  he  stood  a 
long  while  in  thought.  He  could  not  reach 
the  Grianan  he  knew.  Swords  and  spears 
for  Eilidh,  before  then,  mayhap;  and  if  not, 
there  was  Cormac  Conlingas — and  not  Cormac 
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only,  but  the  Sword  "Blue-Green"  and  the 
Spear  "  Pisarr." 

But  a  thought  drove  into  his  mind  as  a 
wind  into  a  corrie. 

He  put  back  his  sword,  and  took  his  harp 
again. 

"It  is  the  third  playing,"  he  muttered  with 
a  grim  smile. 

Then  once  more  he  stood  on  the  green 
rath  of  the  quiet  people,  and  played  the  fonn- 
sheen,  till  they  heard.  And  when  the  old  elfin 
harper  was  come,  Cravetheen  played  the  tune 
of  the  asking. 

"What  will  you  be  wanting,  Cravetheena- 
mac-Rory?"  asked  the  Green  Harper. 

"  The  tune  of  the  trancing  sleep,  green  prince 
of  the  hill." 

"Sure,  you  shall  have  it"  .  .  .  and  with 
that  the  Green  Harper  gave  the  magic  melody, 
so  that  not  a  leaf  stirred,  not  a  bird  moved, 
and  even  the  dew  ceased  to  fall. 

Then  Cravetheen  took  his  harp  and  played. 

The  dogs  in  the  Dun  rose,  but  none  howled. 
Then  all  lay  down,  nosing  their  outstretched 
paws.  Thrice  the  stallions  in  the  rear  of  the 
Dun  put  back  their  ears,  but  no  neighing  was 
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on  their  curled  lips.  The  mares  whimpered, 
and  then  stood  with  heads  low,  asleep.  The 
armed  men  did  not  awake,  but  slumbered 
deep.  The  women  dreamed  into  the  darkness 
where  no  dream  is.  The  old  mother  of  Crave- 
theen  stirred,  crooned  wearily,  bowed  her  grey 
head,  and  was  in  Tir-nan-6g  again,  walking 
with  Rory  mac  Rory,  that  loved  her — him 
that  was  slain  with  a  spear  and  a  sword  long 
long  ago. 

Only  Eilidh  and  Cormac  Conlingas  were 
waking.  Sweet  was  that  wild  harping  against 
their  ears. 

"  It  will  be  the  Green  Harper  himself,"  whis- 
pered Cormac,  drowsy  with  the  sleep  that 
was  upon  him. 

"It  will  be  the  harping  of  Cravetheen  I  am 
thinking,"  said  Eilidh,  with  a  low  sigh,  yet  as 
though  that  thing  were  nothing  to  her :  but 
Cormac  did  not  hear,  for  he  was  asleep, 

"  I  see  nine  shadows  leaping  upon  the  wall," 
murmured  Eilidh,  while  her  heart  beat  and 
her  limbs  lay  in  chains. 

«'....  move  to  me,  heart  of  me,  Bilidh,  SilidA, 
Move  to  me  !  " 

murmured  Cormac  in  a  low  passionate  whisper. 
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"  I  see  nine  hounds  leaping  into  the  Dun," 
Eilidh  cried,  though  none  heard. 

Cormac  smiled  in  his  sleep. 

"  Ah,  ah,  I  see  nine  red  phantoms  leaping  into 
the  room  ! "  screamed  Eilidh ;  but  none  heard. 

Cormac  smiled  in  his  sleep. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  nine  red  flames  grew 
ninefold,  and  the  whole  Dun  was  wrapt  in  flame. 

For  this  was  the  doing  of  Cravetheen  the 
Harper.  All  there  died  in  the  flame.  That 
was  the  end  of  Eilidh,  that  was  so  fair.  She 
laughed  the  pain  away,  and  died.  And  Cormac 
smiled ;  and  as  the  flame  leapt  on  his  breast 
he  muttered,  "  Ah,  hot  heart  of  Eilidh  ! — heart 
of  me — move  to  me  !  "  And  he  died. 

There  was  no  Dun,  and  there  were  no  folk, 
and  no  stallions  and  mares,  and  no  baying 
hounds  when  Cravetheen  ceased  from  the 
playing ;  but  only  ashes. 

He  looked  at  them  till  dawn.  Then  he 
rose,  and  he  broke  his  harp.  Northward  he 
went  to  tell  the  Ultonians  that  thing ;  and  to 
die  the  death. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  Cormac  the  Hero— 
Cormac  the  son  of  Concobar  the  son  of  Nessa, 
that  was  called  Cormac  Conlingas. 
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THE  moon  sent  her  lances  through  the  forest 
of  Broceliande,  among  giant  thickets  of  oak 
and  beech.  Under  their  boles  the  fire-flies 
trailed  green  fires.  At  long  intervals  a  night- 
jar intermittently  churred  his  passionate  note 
to  his  mate,  she  swaying  silent  on  a  near 
branch.  But  the  cry  of  the  night -jar,  the 
faint  rustle  of  a  wolf's  foot  among  the  acorn- 
garths,  or  of  a  doe  uneasy  amid  the  fern,  the 
innumerable  whisper  of  the  green  leafy  world 
— what  were  these  but  breaths  of  sound  upon 
the  sea  of  silence? 

The  nightingales  had  been  still  for  a  moon- 
quarter  or  more.  For  three  farings  of  sun 
and  moon  the  wind  had  scarcely  reached 
Broceliande  from  the  sea,  or  had  reached  it 
only  to  lapse  where  the  fronds  of  the  bracken 
were  motionless  as  the  pines.  Through  the  long 
days  sullen  thunders  had  prevailed.  Sometimes 
their  hollow  booming  came  inland,  and  the  sea 
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moaned  among  oak-glades  round  whose  roots 
no  wave  had  ever  lapped,  whose  green  lips 
had  never  felt  the  foam-salt  which  in  tem- 
pests whitens  leagues  of  the  mainland.  Some- 
times their  prolonged  reverberations  came  out 
of  the  south,  and  the  void  echoes  of  the 
Black  Mountains  travelled  the  green  way  of 
the  oak  summits  beyond  where  the  dunes 
fringe  the  extreme  of  the  forest.  But  north 
or  south,  east  or  west,  the  thunders  had  not 
lapsed  for  days.  Ubiquitous,  they  were  a  per- 
petual menace :  yet  though  lightnings  flashed 
continually  along  their  livid  flanks,  these 
scimitars  and  dreadful  spears  were  not  let 
loose.  Save  by  night,  when  the  obscure 
dome  unveiled,  there  was  no  cessation  of 
that  hollow  minatory  voice,  a  sullen  mono- 
tone :  the  skiey  fires  darted  and  flickered 
their  adder-tongues,  but  flamed  no  solitary 
oak  into  a  sudden  blaze,  blasted  no  home- 
stead, charred  no  fugitive  life. 

In  the  profound  silence  of  this  night,  a 
long  wailing  chant  ascended  from  the  shadow 
of  the  forest. 

After  the  first  interval,  a  figure  stirred 
stealthily  amid  the  fern,  in  a  glade  near  the 
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westward  margin  of  Broceliande,  and  moved 
swiftly  to  where  the  chant  rose  and  fell,  a 
thin,  solitary  cadence  in  that  remote  and 
consecrate  region. 

For  in  those  days  the  forest  of  Broceliande 
was  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  Druids,  who, 
within  its  solitudes,  maintained  their  most 
secret  rites  and  mysteries.  Beyond  the  reach 
of  their  spells,  not  only  the  wolf  and  the 
bear,  but  the  korrigan  and  the  nain,  the  pool- 
sprite  and  the  swamp -demon,  the  were -wolf 
and  the  soulless  ghoul  that  was  like  a  woman, 
made  the  greenglooms  a  terror  by  day  —  a 
living  death  by  night. 

It  was  no  druid,  however,  who  tracked 
furtively  the  chanting  voice,  for  the  moonlight 
glistered  on  an  iron  breastplate  and  on  a 
plumed  and  strangely -shaped  bronze  helmet. 
The  man  who  thus  dared  secret  death  made 
no  effort  to  escape  into  the  recesses  of  the 
forest.  Stealthily  he  drew  closer  to  where  the 
priest  of  Teutates  sang.  When,  at  last,  he 
was  so  near  the  fane,  a  single  tall  stone, 
that  he  was  within  a  javelin -flight  of  the 
solitary  white-robed  chanter,  he  crouched,  and 
waited. 
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The  priest  was  a  youth,  and  fair.  As,  in 
his  slow,  circling  walk  he  came  nigh  the 
spot  where  the  interloper  lay  amid  the  fern, 
he  stopped  and  stared  dreamily  at  the  moon, 
which  swung  goldenly  in  the  green  dusk 
between  two  lofty  oaks.  In  his  eyes  there  was 
a  light  that  was  not  lit  there  by  Teutates. 
He  smiled  and  drew  farther  into  the  wood, 
so  that  he  could  look  at  the  yellow  globe  as 
a  fair  face  set  far  above  him. 

There  was  silence  now.  The  druid  had 
ceased  his  chant,  had  forgotten  his  god.  But 
the  gods  never  slumber,  nor  do  they  forgive. 
The  youth  moved  a  step  or  two  forward 
into  a  thick  garth  of  fern.  Slowly  he  raised 
his  arms. 

"To  thee,  O  Goddess,  I  pray!"  he  cried, 
softly.  "To  thee  I  pray!  Grant  me  that 
which  is  the  sweetest  and  surest  thing  in  the 
world ! " 

He  stared  upward,  his  lips  parted,  his  eyes 
shining. 

"  She  loves  me,"  he  murmured  again :  "  she 
loves  me,  O  Goddess !  Grant  me  that  which 
is  the  sweetest  and  surest  thing  in  the  world ! " 

Astoret  must  have  heard  the  prayer,  or  did 
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Teutates  frown  upon  her  and  have  his  own 
dark  will?  For,  even  as  Aran  the  Druid 
spoke,  a  sword  sprang  from  the  gloom  and 
passed  through  his  back  and  into  his  heart 
and  out  beyond  his  breast,  so  that  he  died 
in  that  moment  and  soundlessly,  save  for  the 
bubbling  of  a  red  foam  upon  his  lips. 

Swiftly  the  slayer  dragged  the  body  a  score 
of  yards  deeper  into  the  wood.  Then,  with 
famished  haste,  he  denuded  the  druid,  and, 
having  taken  off  his  own  raiment  and  armour, 
put  it  upon  the  silent  one,  in  exchange  for 
the  white  priestly  garment  wherewith  he  had 
already  clothed  himself. 

Of  his  weapons  he  kept  none  save  a  long, 
broad-bladed  dagger,  which  he  secured  to  the 
belt  beneath  the  robe  he  now  wore.  But  first 
with  it  he  slashed  the  face  of  the  dead  man, 
so  that  none  might  know  him. 

"  Lie  there,"  he  muttered  with  savage  irony : 
"  lie  there,  Jud  Mael !  At  dawn  the  druids 
will  come,  and  will  find  thee  here,  and  will 
throw  thy  sacrilegious  body  on  the  altar- 
flame,  as  a  peace-offering  to  Teutates.  For 
now  /  am  Aran  the  Druid,  who  has  departed 
no  man  knows  where." 
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He  turned  at  that,  and  passed  swiftly  into 
the  forest,  moving  eastward. 

He  walked  till  dawn.  Because  of  the  smile 
in  his  eyes,  he  saw  neither  korrigan  nor 
ghoul :  because  of  the  triumph  in  his  heart 
he  feared  neither  the  tusk  of  the  wild  boar  nor 
the  fang  of  the  wolf.  Once,  at  sunrise,  he 
laughed.  That  was  because,  from  the  summit 
of  a  granite  scaur,  he  saw  a  dark  column  of 
smoke  rising  from  the  Circle  of  Stones  where 
he  had  slain  Aran  the  Druid. 

"So  that  is  the  end  of  Jud  Mael,"  he 
muttered :  "  and  now  .  .  .  Ahez  may 
grind  her  teeth  that  she  has  missed  the 
killing  of  her  own  prey,  though  her  heart 
will  leap  because  of  that  slaying  and  burn- 
ing there  in  the  forest." 

Again,  before  he  left  that  place,  he  muttered ; 
and  with  clenched  fist  thrust  his  arm  menac- 
ingly against  that  vague  west  wherein  his 
death  slipped  stealthily  after  him  from  tree 
to  tree.  By  noon  he  was  within  three  miles 
of  the  Altar  of  Teutates,  for  all  that  he  had 
walked  a  score  since  midnight.  He  had  wan- 
dered in  a  circle,  but  knew  it  not ;  for  he  was 
in  a  dream.  When  he  came  to  note  the  sun 
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it  was  high  overhead.  Later,  he  slept.  It  was 
a  sweet  sleep  that  he  had,  amid  a  garth  of 
bracken  beset  with  brambles.  All  through  his 
dream  he  heard  the  deep  execrations  of  Ahez, 
daughter  of  Morgwyn,  the  lord  of  Gwened : 
the  low  moaning  of  the  dead  man,  Aran  the 
Druid :  and  the  sound  of  his  own  laughter. 

He  woke  suddenly  at  the  sun -down  howl 
of  a  wolf.  For  a  moment  the  sweat  broke 
out  upon  his  white  face.  It  was  not  be- 
cause of  the  howl  of  the  wandering  beast, 
but  because  his  fear  translated  that  savage 
sound  into  the  cry  of  Ahez.  A  glance  at 
his  white  robe  re-assured  him.  He  smiled. 
What  was  Aran  now?  The  Druids,  at  the 
two  great  festivals  of  the  year,  spoke  of  the 
strange  faring  of  the  soul.  It  came,  they  said, 
as  a  flying  bird :  it  slipped  away,  according 
as  were  a  man's  deeds,  as  a  bird,  as  a  wolf, 
as  a  snake,  or  as  a  toad.  His  skin  grew  cold 
for  a  moment  as  he  thought  he  might  meet 
Aran  in  some  such  guise :  would  the  dead 
man  recognise  him? 

He  had  the  instinct  of  the  wanderer  against 
sleeping  twice  in  the  same  place.  Moreover, 
hunger  now  began  to  torment  him.  He  crept 
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slowly  from  his  lair,  and  wandered  this  way 
and  that  in  search  of  wild  fruits  or  palatable 
herbs.  Suddenly  his  gaze  was  arrested  by  a 
glint  of  flame.  Sinking  to  the  ground,  he 
watched  eagerly ;  fearful  lest  what  he  had 
seen  was  the  torch  of  a  pursuer.  In  a 
brief  while,  however,  he  discerned  that  the 
light  was  that  of  a  fire. 

With  tread  as  stealthy  as  that  of  a  wolf 
near  a  fold  he  stole  out  of  the  wood,  and 
from  whin  to  whin  till  he  was  close  upon  the 
fire.  Beside  it  sat  an  old  man.  Jud  Mael 
looked  long  at  the  woodlander.  His  instinct 
was  to  kill  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  roasted 
hedgehog  which  the  old  man  was  about  to 
devour:  but  the  risk  was  too  great,  for  even 
if  the  woodlander  were  unknown  to  the  druids 
his  dead  body  might  afford  a  fatal  clue.  So, 
at  the  last,  he  decided  to  speak. 

So  quietly  did  he  draw  near  that  he  was 
at  the  old  man's  side  unheard. 

The  peasant  stumbled  to  his  feet,  startled : 
but  when  he  saw  the  white  robe  of  a  druid 
he  looked  re-assured,  and  made  an  obeisance. 

"What  do  you  do  here,  in  the  sacred  wood, 
you  who  are  clad  in  skins?" 
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"  I  am  not  within  the  precincts,  holy  one. 
This  glade  is  open  ground.  Surely  you  know 
it,  who  are  Aran  the  Chanter." 

Jud  Mael  started.  A  hunted  look  came 
into  his  wolfish  eyes.  He  knew  there  was 
no  resemblance  between  Aran  and  himself. 
How  then  did  this  old  man  take  him  for  the 
druid  whom  he  had  slain. 

"  How  know  you  that  I  am  Aran  the  Druid, 
old  man?" 

"Am  I  wrong,  holy  one?  I  took  you  to 
be  Aran,  for  I  heard  that  he  had  wandered 
in  the  forest,  and  had  been  seen  of  no  man 
since  yester  moonrise." 

"Even  so,  I  am  Aran.  And  why  are  you 
here?" 

"  I  was  told  to  wait  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood,  and  to  light  a  great  fire,  so  that  the 
flame  of  it  should  be  seen  of  the  wanderer. 
But  as  darkness  was  not  yet  come,  and  I  was 
weak  with  hunger  and  had  slain  this  beast,  I 
made  a  small  fire  that  I  might  eat." 

"  I  too  am  hungered.  I  have  tasted  no  food 
for  a  night  and  a  day." 

"Eat,  then,  holy  one." 

"But  you?" 
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"  Oh,  I  can  find  roots  beneath  these  oaks. 
It  is  not  fit  that  I  should  eat  when  Aran  the 
Druid  is  weary  with  hunger.  Eat!" 

Jud  Mael  ate.  As  he  devoured  the  white 
sweet  meat  his  courage  rose.  By  the  time 
he  had  finished,  the  woodlander  brought  him 
some  ground-berries  wherewith  to  slake  his 
thirst. 

"  Tell  me,  old  man,"'  Jud  Mael  said  at  last, 
having  placed  himself  so  that  he  could  see 
any  white-robe  coming  out  of  the  darkness 
from  the  forest :  "  tell  me  what  was  said 
concerning  me." 

"  Nought  that  I  know  of,  save  that  you 
had  wandered." 

"And  thou  hast  heard  nought  else  to-day?" 

"Surely.  All  who  dwell  by  the  wood  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  one  who  ventured  into 
the  holy  precincts.  He  was  a  warrior.  He 
died  with  blood.  The  druids  burned  his 
accursed  body  at  sunrise.  Some  say  that  he 
was  slain  by  Aran — and,  as  it  is  an  evil  thing 
for  a  druid  to  take  life,  that  he,  you,  O  holy 
one,  went  into  the  deep  forest  to  do  penance." 

"  Did  you  hear  the  man's  name  ?  " 
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"Yes.     It  was  Jud  Mael." 

"  How  was  that  known  ? " 

"There  was  a  sword  upon  him  that  was 
the  sword  given  to  the  lord  Jud  Mael  by 
Morgwyn  the  King,  because  of  what  he  did 
in  some  great  battle — I  know  not  what,  nor 
what  battle.  There  was  a  rune  carved  on  it. 
Moreover,  his  helmet  had  the  dragon  of  the 
Lords  of  Mael." 

"  I  do  not  know  the  man.     What  of  him  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak." 

"Speak,  man.     I  command  you." 

"They  say  he  was  a  fugitive." 

"A  fugitive?     .     .     .     from  the  King?" 

"  No." 

"From  whom  then?" 

"From  the  king's  sister,  the  lady  Ahez." 

"The  lady  Ahez?" 

"  Yes :  Ahez  the  Pale  they  call  her,  because 
she  is  so  cream-white  and  fair." 

"Why  should  Jud  Mael  fly  from  her?" 

"They  say  he  did  her  a  great  wrong." 

"What  wrong?" 

"  How  do  I  know,  holy  one  ?  I  can  but 
repeat  idle  gossip." 

"Tell  me  what  you  have  heard." 
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"Idle  tongues  have  it  that  Jud  Mael  pro- 
mised marriage  to  Ahez  the  Pale :  but  that 
when  she  bade  him  fulfil  his  vows,  as  she 
was  with  child  to  him,  he  laughed  and  said 
he  could  wed  no  woman,  not  even  the  king's 
sister,  because  that  in  his  own  place  beyond 
the  Black  Mountains  he  had  already  a  wife 
and  children." 

"What  else  did  you  hear?" 

"  Nothing,  holy  one." 

"Did  not  Ahez  the  Pale  speak  to  the 
king?" 

"They  say  she  did,  but  who  knows?" 

"  What  else  do  they  say  about  that,  they 
who  say  she  did?" 

"  That  King  Morgwyn  let  his  riding-whip  fall 
across  her  shoulder,  and  bade  her  begone  and 
not  enter  his  presence  again  till  she  rode  into 
the  castle-wynd  either  with  Jud  Mael  by  her 
side  as  her  wedded  lord  or  with  Jud  Mael's 
head  as  the  price  of  her  honour." 

"Well ?" 

"That  is  all." 

"  Have  you  not  heard  whither  Jud  Mael 
fled  ? " 

"No." 
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"  Nor  if  Ahez  the  Pale  has  been  seen,  on 
that  hopeless  quest  of  hers  ? " 

"  No." 

"Old  man,  wouldst  thou  earn  some  gold?" 

"Gladly,  holy  one." 

"Then  go  at  dawn — nay,  go  at  once,  for 
now  that  I  am  found  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  wait  here — and  seek  out  the  lady 
Ahez.  Tell  her  what  you  know  concerning 
that  which  happened  in  this  forest.  Tell  her 
that  you  have  spoken  with  Aran  the  Druid, 
and  that  it  was  he  who  slew  Jud  Mael,  and 
that  he  knew  the  man  —  so  that  she  may 
know  for  a  surety  that  he  who  wronged  her 
is  no  longer  among  the  living." 

There  was  no  response  from  the  woodlander. 
Jud  Mael  leaned  forward  and  looked  closely 
at  him.  He  saw  that  the  old  man's  eyes  were 
intently  staring. 

"What  is  it,  old  man,  what  do  you  see, 
that  you  stare  like  that?" 

"  Yonder  ...  in  the  oak-glade  yonder  .  .  . 
on  a  white  horse  .  .  .  yes,  yes,  it  is  Ahez  the 
Pale  .  .  ." 

With  a  stifled  cry  the  druid  sprang  to  his 
feet. 
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Yes,  the  woodlander  was  right.  A  woman, 
with  long  yellow  hair,  rode  on  a  great  white 
war-horse.  She  was  chanting  low  to  herself, 
with  her  eyes  turned  upon  the  moon.  She 
had  not  yet  seen  those  who  had  descried 
her. 

With  the  silent  swiftness  of  a  beast  of  prey 
he  slid  back  behind  a  mass  of  gorse,  then 
glided  from  whin  to  whin  till  he  was  under 
the  oaks  again. 

The  old  man  stood,  with  gaping  mouth 
and  rapt  eyes,  as  the  night-rider  drew  nigh. 

Ah,  she  was  fair  indeed,  he  thought:  just 
like  moonlight  she  was,  fair  and  white  and 
wonderful. 

As  the  white  war-horse  trampled  the  bracken, 
the  words  Ahez  chanted  became  audible. 


And  this  was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days, 
And  this  was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days. 

Guenn   took  up  his  sword,  and   she  felt  its  shining  blade, 
And  she  laughed  and  vowed  it  fitted  ill  for  the  handling 
of  a  maid. 

He  looked  at  her,  and  darkly  smiled,  and  said    she  was  a 

queen  : 
For  she  could   swing  the  white    sword   high  and   love  its 

dazzling  sheen. 
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They  rode  beneath  the  ancient  boughs,  and   as  they  rode 

she  sang, 
But   at   the    last   both    silent   were :    only  the   horse-hoofs 

rang. 

She    lifted  up  the   great  white  sword   and  swung  it  'neath 

his  head — 
"  Ah,  you  may  smile,  my  lord,  now  you  may  smile,"  she 

said. 

And  this  was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days, 
And  this  was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days. 

Suddenly  Ahez  reined  in  the  great  white 
stallion  she  rode.  She  had  caught  sight  of 
the  woodlander.  At  that  moment  she  saw 
a  white-robed  figure  glide  into  the  darkness 
of  the  forest. 

"Tell  me,  forester,"  she  asked— and  the  old 
woodlander  wondered  in  his  heart  whether 
the  beauty  of  her  face  excelled  that  of  her 
voice — "tell  me  if  the  lord  Jud  Mael  passed 
this  way  ?  " 

"The  lord  Jud  Mael  is  dead,  great  lady. 
He  was  slain  overnight.  Only  this  moment 
there  was  one  with  me  here  who  slew  him — 
yea,  and  knew  him  to  be  Jud  Mael." 

"And  what  will  the  name  of  that  man  be, 
and  where  may  I  find  him?" 

"He  is  called  Aran  the  Chanter.     He  is  a 
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druid.  He  may  be  found  at  the  Sacred  Circle. 
But  this  moment  he  went  yonder,  to  the 
eastward." 

"Then  I  will  seek  Aran  the  Chanter,"  she 
said :  and,  so  saying,  Ahez  the  Pale  rode  on- 
ward in  the  moonlight. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  woodlander 
noticed  she  carried  a  white  babe  in  the  fold 
of  her  left  arm.  He  knelt,  and  prayed  to 
his  gods. 

Once  more,  as  she  rode,  she  caught  sight 
of  a  white-robed  figure  flitting  rapidly  before 
her. 

"Ah,  Aran  the  Chanter,"  she  murmured, 
"  I  would  fain  have  word  of  you  ! " 

At  the  first  mile  she  passed  the  Well  of 
Death — a  deep  fount  in  the  forest  where  the 
nains  were  wont  to  meet.  And  as  she  rode 
she  heard  the  nains  chanting. 

She  had  the  old  ancient  wisdom.  She  knew 
the  wood-speech.  And  the  song  the  nains 
sang  was  of  blood,  and  of  the  red  footsteps 
in  the  wood. 

And  when  Ahez  passed  the  Well  a  nain 
appeared.  She  was  like  a  woman,  but  was 
all  of  green  flame.  She  sang : 
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And  this  ^was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days, 
And  this  'was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days. 

Whereat  Ahez  the  fearless  chanted  back — 

O  Nain,  'what  cwas  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days  ? 

And  the  nain  laughed,  and  sang — 

O  Blind  One,  'who  followest  a  dead  man  that  is  alive ! 

And  having  chanted  this  she  vanished. 
But  Ahez  knew  what  the  nain  meant,  and 
the  blood-flame  rose  in  her. 

So,  she  followed  a  dead  man  who  was  alive ! 
Who  could  this  be  but  Jud  Mael.  Ah,  the 
white-robed  druid ! 

She  took  a  long  dagger  from  her  girdle, 
and  pricked  the  flank  of  the  white  stallion 
till  the  blood  trickled  red. 

As  the  steed  sprang  onward  through  the 
moonshine,  the  nains  chanted.  She  heard 
their  wild  mocking  laughter,  and  wondered 
if  to  Aran,  the  flying  druid,  that  was  Jud 
Mael,  the  fugitive  from  death,  their  voices 
rang  with  wild  terror. 

Once,  from  an  oak-glade,  she  saw  him  look 
back  over  his  shoulder. 

The  eyes  of  the  gods  were  in  the  Wood  of 
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Broceliande  that  night.  Whether  Jud  Mael 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  fled  on- 
ward with  stumbling  feet,  seeking  for  dark 
places  and  briery  thickets  and  the  conduits 
of  damp  caverns,  the  moonbeams  tracked  him 
like  hounds. 

While  still  afar  off,  Ahez  the  Pale  saw  this 
thing,  and  she  smiled. 

Once  he  stopped  for  a  few  panting  moments. 
He  heard  her  chanting: 

And  this  ^was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days, 
And  this  was  in  the  old,  old,  far-off  days. 

Then,  blind  with  fear,  he  stumbled  on. 

For  a  brief  while  thereafter  he  had  hope. 
The  sound  of  the  following  hoofs  grew  fainter. 
Thrice,  on  furtively  looking  back,  he  could  dis- 
cern no  white  rider,  no  white  horse.  Once,  in 
a  rearward  glade,  he  saw  two  leverets  playing 
in  the  moonshine.  He  drew  a  long  breath. 
It  was  well,  he  thought;  for  he  had  now  a 
wide  glade  to  cross,  a  vast  glade  horribly 
white  with  the  moonflood,  with  but  a  single 
isle  of  refuge  midway,  a  solitary  lightning- 
blasted  oak. 

Jud  Mael  hesitated  to  traverse  this  terrifying 
void,  yet  dared  not  skirt  it  lest  the  woman  on 
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the  white  horse  should  cut  him  off.  At  last 
he  fell  on  his  hands  and  knees,  and  slowly 
crawled  through  the  dewy  fern. 

He  had  gone  half-way,  when  suddenly  his 
heart  leaped  against  his  throat. 

A  great  white  stallion  was  trampling  down 
the  bracken  at  the  edge  of  the  glade.  A 
woman,  with  long  moonlit  hair,  rode  it;  and 
as  she  rode  in  silence  he  heard  the  crying  of 
a  child. 

With  gasping  haste  he  crawled  close  to  the 
oak.  There,  among  its  cavernous  roots,  he 
hoped  to  escape  unseen. 

Ahez  the  Pale  rode  straight  for  the  solitary 
tree.  When  the  great  stallion  trampled  among 
the  far-spreading  roots,  she  drew  rein. 

"  Come  forth,  Jud  Mael,"  she  cried. 

Jud  Mael  shivered.  At  last  the  man  within 
him  wrestled  with  the  coward,  and  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  stepped  out  into  the  moon- 
light. 

"Art  thou  Aran  the  Druid,  O  thou  who 
wearest  a  white  robe,  or  art  thou  Jud  Mael?" 

"I  am  Jud  Mael,  O  Ahez,  whom  I  have 
loved." 

"And  it  was  thou  who  slew  the  priest?" 
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"He  came  to  his  death." 

"  As  thou  to  thine.  But  first,  lest  I  slay 
thee  where  thou  standest,  take  this  child  that 
is  your  child.  He  is  no  child  of  mine,  though 
I  bore  him.  I  am  of  the  royal  line,  that  never 
bore  a  coward,  and  what  could  this  child  be 
but  a  coward  and  a  traitor?  The  boy  must 
die." 

"  I  cannot  slay  the  little  one,  Ahez." 

"  I  have  not  tracked  thee  down  to  bandy 
words.  Take  thou  the  child." 

Slowly  Jud  Mael  advanced.  On  his  white 
face  the  sweat  glittered  like  dew. 

He  put  out  his  arms,  and  enfolded  the  child. 
Then,  with  steadfast  eyes,  he  looked  up  at 
Ahez. 

She  stared  at  him  unflinchingly,  but  made 
no  sign. 

"Ahez!" 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard  me,  dog  ? " 

Jud  Mael  flushed  a  deep  red. 

"  Beware,  woman !  After  all,  it  is  but  a 
woman  you  are,  and  you  are  alone  here,  and 
I  can  slay  you  as  easily  as  I  could  a  fawn  of 
the  forest." 

"Thou  liest" 
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The  man  looked  at  her  defiantly;  then, 
sullenly,  his  eyes  fell. 

"What  wouldst  thou,  Ahez?" 

"Slay  this  child." 

With  a  sudden  savage  gesture  the  man  took 
the  broad  knife  from  the  belt  that  was  below 
his  white  robe.  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
abruptly  plunged  the  iron  blade  into  the  child's 
breast.  There  was  a  long  gasping  sound,  a 
clinching  of  little  fingers,  a  spasmodic  twitch- 
ing of  little  hands  and  feet.  A  thin  jet  of 
blood  spurted  up  in  the  face  of  Jud  Mael. 
He  stood,  shaking,  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

"Why  hast  thou  made  me  do  this  thing, 
Atez?" 

"  Thou  wert  a  liar,  and  betrayed  me.  Thinkest 
thou  I  shall  bear  the  seed  of  a  traitor  ? " 

"  But  to  what  end  ?  " 

"  To  what  end  ?  .  .  .  That  thy  soul  may  pass 
into  some  evil  thing,  and  die  and  utterly  perish. 
For  now  thou  hast  slain  thine  own  blood. 
Bring  me  the  child.  Alive,  it  was  thine ; 
slain,  it  is  mine." 

Jud  Mael  slowly  drew  near.  He  lifted  the 
inert  small  body.  Ahez  leaned  sideways  as 
though  to  take  it  in  her  arms.  As  she  gripped 
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the  child  with  her  left  hand,  she  raised  her  right 
arm.  The  next  moment  a  dagger  flashed  in 
the  moonlight,  and  with  a  scraping,  gurgling 
sound,  sank  in  between  the  shoulders  of  Jud 
Mael. 

The  man  staggered,  reeled,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  the  heaving  flank  of  the  stallion. 

Ahez  leaned  back,  and  with  a  wrench  pulled 
away  the  dagger.  Then  before  the  stricken 
man  could  recover  she  thrust  the  blade  into 
his  neck. 

Jud  Mael  gave  a  hoarse  cry.  As  he  fell, 
he  slashed  at  the  thigh  of  Ahez,  but  the  weapon 
missed  and  made  a  deep  cut  in  the  belly  of  the 
stallion.  Snorting  and  rearing,  the  great  beast 
swung  round  and  trampled  upon  the  fallen  man, 
neighing  savagely  the  while. 

When  he  lay  quite  still,  Ahez  dismounted. 
She  took  the  body  of  the  child  and  piled  loose 
stones  above  it,  to  keep  it  sacred  against  wild 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 

Thereafter,  with  Jud's  knife,  she  severed  the 
man's  head,  and  by  its  long  black  hair  slung 
it  to  the  tangled  mane  of  the  stallion. 

Then  she  mounted,  and  rode  slowly  back  by 
the  way  she  had  come. 
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SILK    O'   THE    KINE* 

"WHAT  I  shall  now  be  telling  you,"  said 
Ian  Mor  to  me  once — and  indeed,  I  should 
remember  the  time  of  it  well :  for  it  was  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  rarely  any 
other  than  myself  saw  aught  of  Ian  of  the 
Hills  — "  What  I  shall  now  be  telling  you 
is  an  ancient  forgotten  tale  of  a  man  and 
woman  of  the  old  heroic  days.  The  name 
of  the  man  was  Isla,  and  the  name  of  the 
woman  was  Eilidh." 

"Ah,  yes,  for  sure,"  Ian  added,  as  I  inter- 
rupted him ;  "  I  knew  you  would  be  saying 
that:  but  it  is  not  of  Eilidh  that  loved 
Cormac  that  I  am  now  speaking.  Nor  am 

* Silko*  the  Kine>  one  of  the  poetic  "secret"  names  of  con- 
quered Erin,  was  in  ancient  days,  there  and  in  the  Scottish 
Isles,  a  designation  for  a  woman  of  rare  beauty.  The  name 
Eilidh  (pronounced  Eil-iht  with  a  long  accent  on  the  first 
syllable)  is  also  ancient,  but  lingers  in  the  Isles  still,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  Western  Highlands,  as  also,  I  understand,  in 
Connaught  and  Connemara.  Somhairle  (Somerled)  is  pro- 
nounced So-irFu. 
114 
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I  taking  the  hidden  way  with  Isla,  that  was 
my  friend,  nor  with  Eilidh  that  is  my 
name-child,  whom  you  know.  Let  the  Bird- 
een  be,  bless  her  bonnie  heart!  No,  what 
I  am  for  telling  you  is  all  as  new  to  you 
as  the  green  grass  to  a  lambkin :  and  no 
one  has  heard  it  from  these  tired  lips  o'  mine 
since  I  was  a  boy,  and  learned  it  off  the 
mouth  of  old  Barabal  MacAodh  that  was 
my  foster-mother." 

Of  all  the  many  tales  of  the  olden  time 
that  Ian  M6r  told  me,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
no  book,  this  was  the  last.  That  is  why  I 
give  it  here,  where  I  have  spoken  much  of 
him. 

Ian  told  me  this  thing  one  winter  night, 
while  we  sat  before  the  peats,  where  the 
ingle  was  full  of  warm  shadows.  We  were 
in  the  croft  of  the  small  hill-farm  of  Gleni- 
vore,  which  was  held  by  my  cousin,  Silis 
Macfarlane.  But  we  were  alone  then,  for 
Silis  was  over  at  the  far  end  of  the  Strath, 
because  of  the  baffling  against  death  of  her 
dearest  friend,  Giorsal  MacDiarmid. 

It  was   warm   there,  before   the   peats,  with 
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a  thick  wedge  of  spruce  driven  into  the 
heart  of  them.  The  resin  crackled  and  sent 
blue  sparks  of  flame  up  through  the  red 
and  yellow  tongues  that  licked  the  sooty 
chimney  -  slopes,  in  which,  as  in  a  shell,  we 
could  hear  an  endless  soughing  of  the  wind. 

Outside,  the  snow  lay  deep.  It  was  so 
hard  on  the  surface  that  the  white  hares, 
leaping  across  it,  went  soundless  as  shadows, 
and  as  trackless. 


In  the  far-off  days,  when  Somhairle  was 
Maormor  of  the  Isles,  the  most  beautiful 
woman  of  her  time  was  named  Eilidh. 

The  king  had  sworn  that  whosoever  was 
his  best  man  in  battle,  when  next  the 
Fomorian  pirates  out  of  the  north  came 
down  upon  the  isles,  should  have  Eilidh  to 
wife. 

Eilidh,  who,  because  of  her  soft,  white 
beauty,  for  all  the  burning  brown  of  her  by 
the  sun  and  wind,  was  also  called  Silk  o' 
the  Kine,  laughed  low  when  she  heard  this. 
For  she  loved  the  one  man  in  all  the  world 
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for  her,  and  that  was  Isla,  the  son  of  Isla 
M6r  the  blind  chief  of  Islay.  He,  too, 
loved  her  even  as  she  loved  him.  He  was 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  warrior,  and  scarce  she 
knew  whether  she  loved  best  the  fire  in  his 
eyes  when,  girt  with  his  gleaming  weapons 
and  with  his  fair  hair  unbound,  he  went 
forth  to  battle :  or  the  shine  in  his  eyes 
when,  harp  in  hand,  he  chanted  of  the  great 
deeds  of  old,  or  made  a  sweet  song  to  her, 
Eilidh,  his  queen  of  women :  or  the  flame 
in  his  eyes  when,  meeting  her  at  the  setting  of 
the  sun,  he  stood  speechless,  wrought  to  silence 
because  of  his  worshipping  love  of  her. 

One  day  she  bade  him  go  to  the  Isle  of 
the  Swans  to  fetch  her  enough  of  the  breast- 
down  of  the  wild  cygnets  for  her  to  make  a 
white  cloak  of.  While  he  was  still  absent — 
and  the  going  there,  and  the  faring  thereupon, 
and  the  returning,  took  three  days  —  the 
Fomorians  came  down  upon  the  Long  Island. 

It  was  a  hard  fight  that  was  fought,  but 
at  last  the  Norlanders  were  driven  back  with 
slaughter.  Somhairle,  the  Maormor,  was  all 
but  slain  in  that  fight,  and  the  corbies  would 
have  had  his  eyes  had  it  not  been  for  Osra 
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mac  Osra,  who,  with  his  javelin,  slew  the 
spearman  who  had  waylaid  the  king  while  he 
slipped  in  the  Fomorian  blood  he  had  spilt. 

While  the  ale  was  being  drunk  out  of  the 
great  horns  that  night,  Somhairle  called  for 
Eilidh. 

The  girl  came  to  the  rath  where  the  king 
and  his  warriors  feasted  ;  white  and  beautiful 
as  moonlight  among  turbulent  black  waves. 

A  murmur  went  up  from  many  bearded 
lips.  The  king  scowled.  Then  there  was 
silence. 

"I  am  here,  O  King,"  said  Eilidh.  The 
sweet  voice  of  her  was  like  soft  rain  in  the 
woods  at  the  time  of  the  greening. 

Somhairle  looked  at  her.  Sure,  she  was 
fair  to  see.  No  wonder  men  called  her  Silk 
o'  the  Kine.  His  pulse  beat  against  the 
stormy  tide  in  his  veins.  Then,  suddenly, 
his  gaze  fell  upon  Osra.  The  heart  of  his 
kinsman  that  had  saved  him  was  his  own : 
and  he  smiled,  and  lusted  after  Eilidh  no 
more. 

"Eilidh,  that  art  called  Silk  o'  the  Kine, 
dost  thou  see  this  man  here  before  me  ? " 

"  I  see  the  man." 
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"Let  the  name  of  him  then  be  upon  your 
lips." 

"It  is  Osra  mac  Osra." 

"  It  is  this  Osra  and  no  other  man  that  is 
to  wind  thee,  fair  Silk  o'  the  Kine.  And  by 
the  same  token,  I  have  sworn  to  him  that  he 
shall  lie  breast  to  breast  with  thee  this  night. 
So  go  hence  to  where  Osra  has  his  sleeping- 
place,  and  await  him  there  upon  the  deer-skins. 
From  this  hour  thou  art  his  wife.  It  is  said." 

Then  a  silence  fell  again  upon  all  there, 
when,  after  a  loud  surf  of  babbling  laughter 
and  talk,  they  saw  that  Eilidh  stood  where 
she  was,  heedless  of  the  king's  word. 

Somhairle  gloomed.  The  great  black  eyes 
under  his  cloudy  mass  of  hair  flamed  upon 
her. 

"Is  it  dumb  you  are,  Eilidh,"  he  said  at 
last,  in  a  cold,  hard  voice ;  "  or  do  you  wait 
for  Osra  to  take  you  hence  ? " 

"  I  am  listening,"  she  answered ;  and  that 
whisper  was  heard  by  all  there.  It  was  as 
the  wind  in  the  heather,  low  and  sweet. 

Then  all  listened. 

The  playing  of  a  harp  was  heard.  None 
played  like  that,  save  Isla  mac  Isla  Mor. 
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Then  the  deer-skins  were  drawn  aside,  and 
Isla  came  among  those  who  feasted  there. 

"Welcome,  O  thou  who  wast  afar  off  when 
the  foe  came,"  began  Somhairle,  with  bitter 
mocking. 

But  Isla  took  no  note  of  that.  He  went 
forward  till  he  was  nigh  upon  the  Maormor. 
Then  he  waited. 

"Well,  Isla  that  is  called  Isla-Aluinn,  Isla 
fair-to-see,  what  is  the  thing  you  want  of  me, 
that  you  stand  there,  close-kin  to  death  I  am 
warning  you  ?  " 

"I  want  Eilidh  that  is  called  Silk  o'  the 
Kine." 

"  Eilidh  is  the  wife  of  another  man." 

"There  is  no  other  man,  O  King." 

"  A  brave  word  that !  And  who  says  it, 
O  Isla,  my  over-lord  ?  " 

"I   say  it." 

Somhairle,  the  great  Maormor,  laughed,  and 
his  laugh  was  like  a  black  bird  of  omen  let 
loose  against  a  night  of  storm. 

"  And  what  of  Eilidh  ?  " 

"Let  her  speak." 

With  that  the  Maormor  turned  to  the  girl, 
who  did  not  quail. 
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"Speak,  Silk  o'  the  Kine!" 

"There  is  no  other  man,  O  King." 

"Fool,  I  have  this  moment  wedded  you 
and  Osra  mac  Osra." 

"  I  am  wife  to  Isla-Aluinn." 

"  Thou  canst  not  be  wife  to  two  men." 

"That  may  be,  O  King.  I  know  not.  But 
I  am  wife  to  Isla-Aluinn." 

The  king  scowled  darkly.  None  at  the  board 
whispered  even.  Osra  shifted  uneasily,  clasping 
his  sword-hilt.  Isla  stood,  his  eyes  ashine  as 
they  rested  on  Eilidh.  He  knew  nothing  in 
life  or  death  could  come  between  them. 

"  Art  thou  not  still  a  maid,  Eilidh  ?  "  Som- 
hairle  asked  at  last. 

"  No." 

"  Shame  to  thee,  wanton." 

The  girl  smiled  ;  but  in  her  eyes,  darkened 
now,  there  shone  a  flame. 

"  Is  Isla-Aluinn  the  man  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  man." 

With  that  the  king  laughed  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Seize  him  !  "  he  cried. 

But  Isla  made  no  movement.  So  those 
who  were  about  to  bind  him  stood  by,  ready 
with  naked  swords. 
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"  Take  up  your  harp,"  said  Somhairle. 

Isla  stooped,  and  lifted  the  harp. 

"  Play  now  the  wedding  song  of  Osra  mac 
Osra  and  Eilidh  Silk  o'  the  Kine." 

Isla  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  grim  smile  that,  and 
only  Eilidh  understood.  Then  he  struck  the 
harp,  and  he  sang  thus  far  this  song  out  of  his 
heart  to  the  woman  he  loved  better  than  life. 

Eilidh,  Eilidh ,  heart  of  my  life,  my  pulse,  my  flame, 
'There  are  ttwo  men  loving  thee  and  two  who  are  calling  thee 
wife: 

'But  only  one  husband  to  thee,  Eilidh,  that  art  my  'wife,  and 

my  joy-, 
Jly,  sure,  thy  womb  knows  me,  and  the  child  thou  bearest  is 

mine. 

Thou  to  me,  I  to  thee,  there  is  nought  else  in  the  world,  Silidh 

Silk  o"  the  XJne  -, 
drought  else   in  the  world,  no,  no  other  man  for  thee,  no 

ewoman  for  me  I 

But  with  that  Somhairle  rose,  and  dashed 
the  hilt  of  his  great  spear  upon  the  ground. 

"  Let  the  twain  go,"  he  shouted. 

Then  all  stood  or  leaned  back  as  Isla  and 
Eilidh  slowly  moved  through  their  midst, 
hand  in  hand.  Not  one  there  but  knew 
they  went  to  their  death. 

"This     night    shall     be    theirs,"    cried     the 
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king  with  mocking  wrath ;  "  then,  Osra,  you 
can  have  your  will  of  Silk  o}  the  Kine,  that 
is  your  wife ;  and  have  Isla-Aluinn  to  be 
your  slave ;  and  this  for  the  rising  and  setting 
of  three  moons  from  to-night.  Then  they 
shall  each  be  blinded  and  made  dumb,  and 
that  for  the  same  space  of  time  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  they  shall  be  thrown  upon 
the  snow  to  the  wolves." 

Nevertheless,  Osra  groaned  in  his  heart 
because  of  that  night  of  Isla  with  Eilidh.  Not 
all  the  years  of  the  years  could  give  him  a 
joy  like  unto  that. 

In  the  silence  in  the  mid-dark  he  went 
stealthily  to  where  the  twain  lay. 

It  was  there  he  was  found  in  the  morning, 
where  he  had  died  soundlessly,  with  Eilidh's 
dagger  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  heart. 

But  none  saw  them  go  save  one,  and  that 
was  Sorch,  the  brother  of  Isla — Sorch  who, 
in  later  days,  was  called  Sorch  Mouth  o* 
Honey  because  of  his  sweet  songs.  Of  all 
songs  that  he  sang  none  was  so  sweet  against 
the  ears  as  that  of  the  love  of  Eilidh  and 
Isla.  Two  lovers  these  that  loved  as  few  love : 
and  deathless,  too,  because  of  that  great  love. 
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And  what  Sorch  saw  was  this.  Just  before 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  Isla  and  Eilidh  came 
hand  in  hand  from  out  of  the  rath,  where 
they  had  lain  awake  all  night  because  of  their 
deep  joy. 

Silently,  but  unhasting,  fearless  still  as  of 
yore,  they  moved  across  the  low  dunes  that 
withheld  the  sea  from  the  land. 

The  waves  were  just  frothed,  so  low  were 
they.  The  loud  glad  singing  of  them  filled 
the  morning.  Eilidh  and  Isla  stopped  when 
the  first  waves  met  their  feet.  They  cast 
their  raiment  from  them.  Eilidh  flung  the 
gold  fillet  of  her  dusky  hair  far  into  the  sea. 
Isla  broke  his  sword,  and  saw  the  two  halves 
shelve  through  the  moving  greenness.  Then 
they  turned  and  kissed  each  other  upon  the 
lips. 

And  the  end  of  the  song  of  Sorch  is  this : 
that  neither  he  nor  any  man  knows  whether 
they  went  to  life  or  to  death ;  but  that  Isla 
and  Eilidh  swam  out  together  against  the 
sun,  and  were  seen  never  again  by  any  of 
their  kin  or  race.  Two  strong  swimmers  were 
these  who  swam  out  together  into  the  sun- 
light— Eilidh  and  Isla. 
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The  English  equivalent  of  Annir-Choille^  as  the 
following  tale  originally  cwas  named,  would  be 
the  Wood -nymph.  The  nuord  Annir  is  an 
ancient  compound  Gaelic  nvord  for  a  maiden. 
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WHEN  Cathal  mac  Art,  that  was  called 
Cathal  Gille-Mhoire,  Cathal  the  Servant  of 
Mary,  walked  by  the  sea,  one  night  of  the 
nights  in  a  green  May,  there  was  trouble  in 
his  heart. 

It  was  not  long  since  he  had  left  lona. 
The  good  St  Colum,  in  sending  the  youth  to 
the  Isle  of  A-rinn,  as  it  was  then  called,  gave 
him  a  writing  for  St  Molios,  the  holy  man 
who  lived  in  the  sea-cave  of  the  small  Isle  of 
the  Peak,  that  is  in  the  eastward  hollow  at 
the  south  end  of  Arran.  A  sorrow  it  was  to 
him  to  leave  the  fair  isle  in  the  west.  He 
had  known  glad  years  there  —  since,  in  one 
of  the  remote  isles  to  the  north,  he  had  seen 
his  father  slain  by  a  man  of  Lochlin,  and  his 
mother  carried  away  in  a  galley  oared  by  fierce 
yellow-haired  men.  No  kith  or  kin  had  he 
but  the  old  priest,  that  was  the  brother  of  his 
father,  Cathal  Gille-Chriosd,  Cathal  the  Ser- 
vant of  Christ. 
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On  lona  he  had  learned  the  way  of  Christ. 
He  had  a  white  robe ;  and  could,  with  a 
shaven  stick  and  a  thin  tuft  of  seal -fur,  or 
with  the  feather  -  quill  of  a  wild  swan  or  a 
solander,  write  the  holy  words  upon  strained 
lambskin  or  parchment,  and  fill  the  big  letters, 
that  were  here  and  there,  with  earth -brown 
and  sky-blue  and  shining  green,  with  scarlet 
of  blood  and  gold  of  sun-warm  sands.  He 
could  sing  the  long  holy  hymns,  too,  that 
Colum  loved  to  hear ;  and  it  was  his  voice 
that  had  the  sweetest  clear-call  of  any  on  the 
island.  He  was  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
years  when  a  Prankish  prince,  who  had  come 
to  lona  for  the  blessing  of  the  Saint,  wanted 
him  to  go  back  with  him  to  the  Southlands. 
He  promised  many  things  because  of  that 
voice.  Cathal  dreamed  often,  in  the  hot 
drowsy  afternoons  of  the  month  that  followed, 
of  the  long  white  sword  that  would  slay  so 
well ;  and  of  the  white  money  that  might  be 
his  to  buy  fair  apparel  with,  and  a  great  black 
stallion  accoutred  with  trappings  wrought  with 
gold,  and  a  bed  of  down ;  and  of  white  hands, 
and  white  breasts,  and  the  white  song  of 
youth. 
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He  had  not  gone  with  the  Frankish  prince, 
nor  wished  to  go.  But  he  dreamed  often.  It 
was  on  a  day  of  dream  that  he  lay  on  his 
back  in  the  hot  grass  upon  a  dune,  near 
where  the  cells  of  the  monks  were.  The  sun- 
glow  bathed  the  isle  in  a  golden  haze.  The 
strait  was  a  shimmering  dazzle,  and  the  blue 
wavelets  that  made  curves  in  the  soft  white 
sand  seemed  to  spill  gold  flakes  and  change 
them  straightway  into  little  jets  of  foam  or 
bubbles  of  rainbow-spray.  Cathal  had  made 
a  song  for  his  delight.  His  pain  was  less 
when  he  had  made  it.  Now,  lying  there, 
and  dreaming  at  times  of  the  words  of  the 
Frankish  prince,  and  remembering  at  times 
the  stranger  words  of  the  old  pagan  helot, 
Neis,  who  had  come  with  him  out  of  the 
north,  he  felt  fire  burn  in  his  veins ;  and  he 
sang: 

O  where  in  the  north,  or  where  in  the  south,  or  where  in  the 
east  or  west 

Is  she  who  hath  the  flower-white  hands  and  the  swandown 
breast  ? 

O,  if  she  be  west,  or  east  she  be,  or  in  the  north  or 
south, 

A  sword  will  leap,  a  horse  will  prance,  ere  I  win  to  Honey- 
Mouth. 
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She  has  great  eyes,  like  the  doe  on  the  hill,  and  warm  and 

sweet  she  is, 
O,  come  to  me,  Honey-Mouth,  bend  to  me,  Honey-Mouth, 

give  me  thy  kiss  ! 

White  Hands  her  name  is,  where  she  reigns  amid  the  princes 

fair: 
White  hands  she  moves  like  swimming  swans  athrough  her 

dusk-wave  hair : 
White  hands  she  puts  about  my  heart,  white  hands  fan  up  my 

breath  : 
White  hands  take  out  the  heart  of  me,  and  grant  me  life  or 

death ! 

White  hands  make  better  songs  than  hymns,  white  hands  are 

young  and  sweet : 
O,  a  sword  for  me,  O  Honey-Mouth,  and  a  war-horse  fleet ! 

O  wild  sweet  eyes !  O  glad  wild  eyes !  O  mouth,  how  sweet 

it  is! 
O,  come  to  me,  Honey-Mouth !  bend  to  me,  Honey-Mouth  ! 

give  me  thy  kiss  ! 


When  he  had  ceased  he  saw  a  shadow  fall 
upon  the  white  sand  beyond  the  dune.  He 
looked  up,  and  beheld  Colum  the  Saint. 

"Who  taught  you  that  song?"  said  the 
white  holy  one,  in  a  voice  hard  and  stern. 

"  No  one,  O  Colum." 

"  Then  the  Evil  One  is  indeed  here.  Cathal, 
I  promised  that  you  would  be  having  a  holy 
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name  soon,  but  that  name  I  will  not  be  giving 
you  now.  You  must  come  to  me  in  sackcloth 
and  with  dust  upon  your  head,  with  pain  upon 
you,  and  with  deep  grief  in  your  heart.  Then 
only  shall  I  bless  you  before  the  brothers  and 
call  you  Cathal  Gille-Mhoire,  Cathal  the  Servant 
of  Mary." 

A  bitter,  sad  waiting  it  was  for  him  who 
had  fire  in  his  young  blood  and  was  told  to 
weave  frost  there,  and  to  put  silence  upon 
the  welling  song  in  his  heart.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  week  Cathal  was  a  holy  monk 
again,  and  sang  the  hymns  that  Colum  had 
taught  him. 

It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  Colum 
blessed  him  before  the  brethren,  and  called 
him  Gille-Mhoire,  that  he  walked  alone,  brood- 
ing upon  the  evil  of  women  and  the  curse 
they  brought,  and  praying  to  Mary  to  save 
him  from  the  sins  of  which  he  scarce  knew 
the  meaning.  On  his  way  back  to  his  cell 
he  passed  old  Neis,  the  helot,  who  said  to 
him  mockingly : 

"It  is  a  good  thing  that  sorrow,  Cathal 
mac  Art, — and  yet,  sure,  it  is  true  that  but 
for  the  hot  love  the  slain  man  your  father 
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had  for  Foam  that  was  your  mother,  you 
would  not  be  here  to  praise  your  God  or 
serve  the  woman  whom  the  Arch-Druid  yonder 
says  is  the  Mother  of  God." 

Cathal  bade  the  man  eat  silence,  or  it  would 
go  ill  with  him.  But  the  words  rankled.  That 
night  in  hb  cell  he  woke,  with  on  his  lips  his 
own  sinful  words: 


White  hands  make  better  songs  than  hymns,  white 
hands  are  young  and  sweet  j 

O,  a  sword  for  me,  O  Honey-Mouth,  and  a  war- 
horse  fleet! 


On  the  morrow  he  went  to  Colum  and  told 
him  that  the  Evil  One  would  not  give  him 
peace.  That  night  the  Saint  bade  him  make 
ready  to  go  east  to  the  Isle  of  Arran — the 
sole  isle,  then,  where  the  Pictish  folk  would 
let  the  white  robes  of  the  Culdees  go  scathe- 
less. To  the  holy  Molios  he  was  to  go,  him 
that  dwelled  in  the  sea-cave  of  the  Isle  of 
the  Peak,  that  men  already  called  the  Holy 
Isle  because  of  the  preaching  and  the  miracles 
of  Molios. 

"He  is  a  wise  man,"  said  Colum  to  himself, 
"and  he  was  a  pagan  Cruithne  once,  and  a 
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prince  at  that,  and  he  knows  the  sweetness 
of  sin,  and  will  keep  Cathal  away  from  the 
snares  that  are  set.  With  fasting,  and  much 
peril  by  day  and  weariness  by  night,  the 
blood  of  the  youth  will  forget  the  songs  the 
Evil  One  has  put  into  his  mind  and  it  will 
sing  holy  hymns.  Great  will  be  the  glory. 
Cathal  Gille-Mhoire  will  be  a  holy  man  while 
he  has  yet  his  youth  upon  him ;  and  he  will 
be  a  martyr  to  the  flesh  by  day  and  by  night 
and  by  night  and  by  day,  till  the  heathen 
put  him  to  death  because  of  the  faith  that 
is  his." 

Thus  it  was  that  Cathal  was  blessed  by 
Colum,  and  sent  east  among  the  wild 
Picts. 

It  was  with  joy  that  he  served  Molios.  For 
four  months  he  gave  him  all  he  had  to  give. 
The  old  saint  passed  word  to  Colum  that  Cathal 
was  a  saint  and  was  assured  of  the  crown  of 
martyrdom,  and  lovingly  he  urged  that  the 
youth  should  be  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Mist  in 
the  north,  the  great  isle  that  was  ruled  by 
Scathach  the  Queen.  There,  at  the  last  Sum- 
mer-sailing, the  pagans  had  flayed  a  monk 
alive.  A  fair  happy  end :  and  Cathal  was 
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now  worthy — and  withal  might  triumph,  and 
might  even  convert  the  heathen  queen.  "She 
is  wondrous  fair  to  see,"  he  added,  "  and  Cathal 
is  a  comely  youth." 

But  Colum  had  answered  that  the  young 
monk  was  to  bide  where  he  was,  and  to  seek 
to  win  souls  in  the  pagan  Isle  of  Arran,  where 
the  Cross  was  still  feared. 

But  with  the  coming  of  May  and  golden 
weather,  the  blood  of  Cathal  grew  warm.  At 
times,  even,  he  dreamed  of  the  Prankish  prince 
and  the  evil  sweet  words  he  had  said. 

Then  a  day  of  the  days  came.  Molios  and 
Cathal  went  to  a  hill-dun  where  the  Pict 
chieftain  lived,  and  converted  him  and  all  the 
people  in  the  dun  and  all  in  the  rath  that  was 
beyond  the  dun.  That  eve  the  daughter  of 
the  warrior  came  upon  Cathal  walking  in  a 
solitary  place,  among  the  green  pines  beyond 
the  rath.  She  was  most  sweet  to  look  upon : 
tall  and  fair,  with  eyes  like  the  sea  in  a 
cloudless  noon,  and  hair  like  westward  wheat 
turned  back  upon  itself. 

"  What  is  the  name  men  call  you  by,  young 
Druid  ?  "  she  said.  "  I  am  Ardanna,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ecta." 
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"Your  beauty  is  sweet  to  look  upon,  Ard- 
anna.  I  am  Cathal  the  son  of  Art  the  son 
of  Aodh  of  the  race  of  Alpein,  from  the  isles 
of  the  sea.  But  I  am  not  a  Druid.  I  am  a 
priest  of  Christ,  a  servant  of  Mary  the  Mother 
of  God,  and  a  son  of  God." 

Ardanna  looked  at  him.  A  flush  came 
into  his  face.  In  his  eyes  the  same  light 
flamed  that  was  there  when  the  Prankish 
prince  told  him  of  the  delights  of  the 
world. 

"Is  it  true,  O  Cathal,  that  the  Druids — 
that  the  priests  of  Christ  and  the  two  other 
gods,  the  white-robed  men  whom  we  call 
Culdees,  and  of  whom  you  are  one,  is  it 
true  that  they  will  have  nought  to  do  with 
women  ?  " 

Cathal  looked  upon  the  woman  no  more, 
but  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 

"It  is  true,  Ardanna." 

The  girl  laughed.  It  was  a  low,  sweet, 
mocking  laugh,  but  it  went  along  Cathal's 
blood  like  cloud-fire  along  the  sky.  It  was 
to  him  as  though  somewhat  he  had  not  seen 
was  revealed. 

"And  is  it  a  true  thing  that  you  holy  men 
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look  at  women  askance,  and  as  snares  of  peril 
and  evil?" 

"  It  is  true,  Ardanna ;  but  not  so  upon  those 
who  are  sisters  of  Christ,  and  whose  eyes  are 
upon  heavenly  things." 

"  But  what  of  those  who  are  not  sisters  of 
your  god,  and  are  only  women,  fair  to  look 
upon,  fair  to  woo,  fair  to  love?" 

Cathal  again  flushed.  His  eyes  were  still 
upon  the  ground.  He  made  no  answer. 

Ardanna  laughed  low. 

"  Cathal ! " 

"Yes,  fair  daughter  of  Ecta?" 

"  Is  it  never  longing  for  love  you  are  ? " 

"There  is  but  one  love  for  us  who  have 
taken  the  vows  of  chastity." 

"What  is  chastity?" 

Cathal  raised  his  eyes  and  glanced  at  Ard- 
anna. Her  dark -blue  eyes  looked  at  him 
pure  and  sweet,  though  a  smile  was  upon 
her  mouth.  He  sighed. 

"  It  is  the  sanctity  of  the  body,  Ardanna." 

"  I  do  not  understand,"  she  said  simply. 
"  But  tell  me  this,  poor  Cathal  -  — " 

"Why  do  you  call  me  poor  Cathal?" 

"Because  you  have  put  your  manhood  from 
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you  —  and  you  so  young,  and  strong,  and 
comely  —  and  are  not  a  warrior,  and  care 
neither  for  the  sword,  nor  the  chase,  nor  the 
harp,  nor  for  women." 

Cathal  was  troubled.  He  looked  again  and 
again  at  Ardanna.  The  sunset  light  was  in  her 
yellow  hair,  which  was  about  her  as  a  glory. 
He  had  seen  the  moon  as  wondrous  pale  as 
her  beautiful  face.  Like  lilies  her  white  hands 
were.  He  had  dreamed  of  that  flamelight  in 
the  eyes. 

"I  care,"  he  said. 

She  drew  nearer,  and  leaned  a  little  for- 
ward, and  looked  at  him. 

"You  are  good  to  look  upon,  Cathal — the 
comeliest  youth  I  have  ever  seen." 

The  monk  flushed.  This  was  the  devil- 
tongue  of  which  Colum  had  warned  him. 
But  how  sweet  the  words  were :  like  a  harp 
that  low  voice.  Sure,  sweeter  is  a  waking 
dream  than  a  dream  in  sleep. 

"  I  care,"  he  repeated  dully. 

"Look,  Cathal." 

Slowly  he  raised  his  eyes.  As  his  gaze 
moved  upward  it  rested  on  the  white  breast 
which  was  like  sea-foam  swelling  out  of  brown 
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sea-weed,  for  she  had  a  tanned  fawn-skin  belted 
and  gold -clasp t  over  the  white  robe  she  wore, 
and  that  had  disparted  for  the  warm  air  to 
play  upon  her  bosom. 

It  troubled  him.  He  let  his  eyes  fall  again. 
The  red  was  on  his  face. 

"Cathal!" 

"Yes,  Ardanna." 

"And  you  will  never  put  your  kiss  upon 
a  woman's  lips?  Never  put  your  heart  upon 
a  woman's  heart?  Is  it  of  cold  sea  water  you 
are  made — for  even  the  running  water  in  the 
streams  is  warmed  by  the  sun  ?  Tell  me, 
Cathal,  would  you  leave  Molios  the  Culdee, 
—if " 

The  monk  of  Christ  suddenly  flashed  his 
eyes  upon  the  woman. 

"If  what,  Ardanna ? "  he  asked  abruptly ; 
"  if  what,  Ardanna  that  is  so  witching 
fair?" 

"  If  /  loved  you,  Cathal  ?  If  I,  the  daughter 
of  Ecta  the  chief,  loved  you,  and  took  you 
to  be  my  man,  and  you  took  me  to  be  your 
woman,  would  you  be  content  so?" 

He  stared  at  her  as  one  in  a  dream.  Then 
suddenly  all  the  foolish  madness  that  had 
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been  put  upon  him  by  Colum  fell  away. 
What  did  these  old  men,  Colum  and  Molios, 
know?  It  is  only  the  young  who  know 
what  life  is.  They  were  old,  and  their  blood 
was  gelid. 

He  put  up  his  arms,  as  though  in  prayer. 
Then  he  smiled.  Ardanna  saw  a  light  in 
his  eyes  that  sprang  into  her  heart  and  sang 
a  song  there  that  whirled  in  her  ears  and 
dazzled  her  eyes  and  made  her  feel  as  though 
she  had  fallen  over  a  great  height  and  were 
still  falling. 

Cathal  was  no  longer  pale.  A  red  flame 
burned  in  either  cheek.  The  sunset-light  be- 
hind him  filled  his  hair  with  fire.  His  eyes 
were  beacons. 

"Cathal,  Cathal!" 

"Come,  Ardanna!" 

That  was  all.  What  need  to  say  more. 
She  was  in  his  arms,  and  her  heart  throb- 
bing against  his  that  leapt  in  his  body  like 
a  wolf  fallen  in  a  snare. 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her.  She  lifted  her 
eyes,  and  his  brain  swung.  She  kissed  him, 
and  he  kissed  her  till  she  gave  a  low  cry 
and  gently  thrust  him  back.  He  laughed. 
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"Why  do  you  laugh,  Cathal?" 

"I?  It  is  I  who  laugh  now.  The  old  men 
put  a  spell  upon  me.  I  am  no  more  Cathal 
Gille-Mhoire,  but  Cathal  mac  Art.  Nay,  I  am 
Cathal  Gille-Ardanna." 

With  that  he  plucked  the  branch  of  a  rowan 
that  grew  near.  He  stripped  it  of  its  leaves, 
and  threw  them  from  him  north,  south,  east, 
and  west. 

"  Why  do  you  that,  Cathal-aluinn  ?  "  Ardanna 
asked,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  of  love,  and 
she  like  a  summer  morning  there,  because  of 
the  sunshine  in  her  hair,  and  the  wild 
roses  on  her  face,  and  the  hill-tarn  blue  of 
her  eyes. 

"These  are  all  the  hymns  that  Colum 
taught  me.  I  give  them  back.  I  am  know- 
ing them  no  more.  They  are  idle,  foolish 
songs." 

Then  the  monk  took  the  branch  and  broke 
it,  and  threw  the  pieces  upon  the  ground 
and  trampled  upon  them. 

"Why  do  you  that,  Cathal-aluinn?"  asked 
Ardanna,  wondering  at  him  with  her  home-call 
eyes. 

"That    is    the    branch    of    all    the    wisdom 
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Colum  taught  me.  Old  Neis,  the  helot,  was 
wise.  It  is  a  madness,  all  that.  See,  it  is 
gone;  it  is  beneath  my  feet.  I  am  a  man 
now." 

"  But  O  Cathal,  Cathal !  this  very  day  of  the 
days,  Ecta,  my  father,  has  become  a  man  of 
the  Christ-faith,  him  and  his ;  and  he  would 
do  what  Molios  asked  now.  And  Molios 
would  ask  your  death." 

"Death  is  a  dream." 

With  that  Cathal  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
Ardanna  upon  the  lips  twice.  "A  kiss  for 
life  that,"  he  said;  "and  that  a  kiss  for 
death." 

Ardanna  laughed  a  low  laugh.  "The  monk 
can  kiss,"  she  whispered;  "can  the  monk 
love?" 

He  put  his  arm  about  her,  and  they  went 
into  the  dim  dark  greenness. 

The  moon  rose  slowly,  a  globe  of  pale 
golden  fire  which  spilled  unceasingly  a  yellow 
flame  upon  the  suspended  billows  of  the  forest. 
Star  after  star  emerged.  Deep  silence  was 
in  the  woods,  save  for  the  strange,  passion- 
ate churring  of  a  night-jar,  where  he  leaned 
low  from  a  pine  branch  and  called  to  his 
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mate,  whose  heart  throbbed  a  flight-away  amid 
the  dewy  shadows. 

The  wind  was  still.  The  white  rays  of  the 
stars  wandered  over  the  moveless,  over  the 
shadowless  and  breathless  green  lawns  of  the 
tree-tops. 

"What  is  that  sound?"  said  Ardanna,  a 
dim  shape  in  the  darkness,  where  she  lay  in 
the  arms  of  Cathal. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  the  youth ;  for  the 
fevered  blood  in  his  veins  sang  a  song 
against  his  ears. 

"  Listen ! " 

Cathal  listened.  He  heard  nothing.  His 
eyes  dreamed  again  into  the  silence. 

"What  is  that  sound?"  she  whispered 
against  his  heart  once  again.  "  It  is  not  from 
the  sea,  nor  is  it  of  the  woods." 

"It  is  the  moan  of  Heaven,"  answered 
Cathal  wearily ;  "  an  acain  Pkarais" 
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II 


They  found  them  there  in  the  twilight  of 
the  dawn.  For  long  Ecta  looked  at  them  and 
pondered.  Then  he  glanced  at  Molios.  There 
were  tears  in  the  heart  of  the  holy  man,  but 
in  his  eyes  a  deep  anger. 

"Bind  him,"  said  Ecta. 

Cathal  woke  with  the  thongs.  His  gaze  fell 
upon  Molios.  He  made  no  sign,  and  spake 
never  a  word ;  but  he  smiled. 

"What  now,  O  Molios?"  asked  Ecta. 

"Take  the  woman  away.  Do  with  her  as 
you  will — spare  or  slay.  It  matters  not.  She 
is  but  a  woman,  and  she  hath  wrought  evil 
upon  this  man.  To  slay  were  well." 

"She  is  my  daughter." 

"  Spare,  then,  if  you  will ;  but  take  her  away. 
Give  her  to  a  man.  She  shall  never  see  this 
renegade  again." 

With  that,  two  men  led  Ardanna  away. 
She  gave  a  glance  at  Cathal,  who  smiled. 
No  tears  were  in  her  eyes ;  but  a  proud  fire 
was  there,  and  she  brooked  no  man's  hand 
upon  her,  and  walked  free. 
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When  she  was  gone,  Molios  spake. 

"  Cathal,  that  was  called  Cathal  Gille-Mhoire, 
why  have  you  done  this  thing?" 

"Because  I  was  weary  of  vain  imaginings, 
and  I  am  young;  and  Ardanna  is  fair,  and  we 
loved." 

"Such  love  is  death." 

"So  be  it,  Molios.  Such  death  is  sweet  as 
love." 

"  No  ordinary  death  shalt  thou  have,  blas- 
phemer. Yet  even  now  I  would  be  merciful 
if  I  could.  Dost  thou  call  upon  God  ? " 

"  I  call  upon  the  gods  of  my  fathers." 

"Fool,  they  shall  not  save  you." 

"Nevertheless,  I  call.  I  have  nought  to  do 
with  thy  three  gods,  O  Christian." 

"  Hast  thou  no  fear  of  hell  ?  " 

"I  am  a  warrior,  and  the  son  of  my  father, 
and  of  a  race  of  heroes.  Why  should  I  fear?" 

Molios  brooded  a  while. 

"Take  him,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  bury 
him  alive  where  his  gods  perchance  will  hear 
his  cries  and  come  and  save  him !  Find  me 
a  hollow  tree." 

"There  is  a  great  oak  near  here,"  said 
Ecta,  wondering,  "a  great  hollow  oak  whose 
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belly  would  hold  five  men,  each  standing 
upon  the  other." 

With  that  he  led  them  to  an  ancient  tree. 

"Dost  thou  repent,  Cathal?"  Molios  asked. 

"  Ay,"  the  young  man  answered  grimly ; 
"I  repent.  I  repent  that  I  wasted  the  good 
days  serving  you  and  your  three  false  gods." 

"Blaspheme  no  more.  Thou  knowest  that 
these  three  are  one  God." 

Cathal  laughed  mockingly. 

"Hearken  to  him,  Ecta,"  he  cried;  "this 
old  Druid  would  have  you  believe  that  two 
men  and  a  woman  make  one  person !  Believe 
that  if  you  will !  As  for  me,  I  laugh." 

But  with  that,  at  a  sign  from  Molios,  they 
lifted  and  slung  him  amid  the  branches  of 
the  oak,  and  let  him  slide  feet  foremost  into 
the  deep  hollow  heart  of  the  tree. 

When  the  law  was  done,  Molios  bade  all 
near  kneel  in  a  circle  round  the  oak.  Then 
he  prayed  for  the  soul  of  the  doomed  man. 
As  he  ended  this  prayer,  a  laugh  flew  up 
among  the  high  wind-swayed  leaves.  It  was 
as  though  an  invisible  bird  were  there, 
mocking  like  a  jay. 

One  by  one,  with  bowed  heads,  Molios  and 
K 
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Ecta  and  those  with  him  withdrew,  all  save 
two  young  men  who  were  bidden  to  stay. 
Upon  these  was  bond  laid,  that  they  would 
not  stir  from  that  place  for  three  days.  They 
were  to  let  none  draw  nigh :  and  no  food 
was  to  be  given  to  the  victim :  and  if  he 
cried  to  them,  they  were  to  take  no  heed, — 
nay,  not  though  he  called  upon  God  or  the 
Mother  of  God  or  upon  the  White  Christ. 

All  that  day  there  was  no  sound  from  the 
hollow  tree.  At  the  setting  of  the  sun  a 
blackbird  lit  upon  a  small  branch  that  drooped 
over  the  aperture,  and  sang  a  brave  lilt. 
Then  the  dark  came,  and  the  moon  rose,  and 
the  stars  glimmered  through  the  dew. 

At  midnight  the  moon  was  overhead.  A 
flood  of  pale  gold  rays  lit  up  the  branches  of 
the  oak,  and  turned  the  leaves  into  a  lustrous 
bronze.  The  watchers  heard  a  voice  singing 
in  the  silence  of  the  night — a  voice  muffled 
and  obscure,  as  from  one  in  a  pit,  or  as  that 
of  a  shepherd  straying  in  a  narrow  corrie. 
Words  they  caught,  though  not  all ;  and  this 
was  what  they  heard  :  * 

*  lotto,  was  one  of  the  early  Celtic  names  of  the  moon.  The 
allusion  (in  the  fourth  line)  to  the  sun,  in  the  feminine,  is  in 
accordance  with  ancient  usage. 
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O  yellow  lamp  of  loua  that  is  having  a  cold  pale  flame  there, 
Put  thy  honey-sheen  upon  me  who  am  close-caverned  with 

Death  : 
Sure  it  is  nought  I  see  now  who  have  seen  too  much  and 

too  little  : 
O  moon,  thy  breast  is  softer  and  whiter  than  hers  who  burneth 

the  day. 


Put  thy  white  light  on  the  grave  where  the  dead  man  my 

father  is, 

And  waken  him,  waken  him,  wake  ! 
And  put  thy  soft  shining  on  the  breast  of  the  woman  my 

mother, 

So  that  she  stir  in  her  sleep  and  say  to  the  Viking  beside  her, 
"  Take  up  thy  sword,  and  let  it  lap  blood,  for  it  thirsts  with 

long  thirst." 


And    O   loua,   be  as  the  sea-calm   upon  the   hot   heart  of 

Ardanna,  the  girl : 
Tell  her  that  Cathal  loves  her,  and  that  memory  is  sweeter 

than  life. 

I  list  her  heart  beating  here  in  the  dark  and  the  silence, 
And  it  is  not  lonely  I  am,  because  of  that,  and  remembrance. 


O  yellow  flame  of  loua,  be  a  spilling  of  blood  out  of  the  heart 
of  Ecta, 

So  that  he  fall  dead,  inglorious,  slain  from  within,  as  a  grey- 
beard j 

And  light  a  fire  in  the  brain  of  Molios,  so  that  he  shall  go 
moonstruck, 

And  men  will  jeer  at  him,  and  he  will  die  at  the  last,  idly 
laughing. 
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For  lo,  I  worship  thee,  loua  j  and  if  you  can  give  my  message 

to  Neis, — 
Neis  the  helot  out  of  Aoidu,  who  is  in  lona,  bondman  to 

Colum, — 

Tell  him  I  hail  you  as  Bandia,  as  god-queen  and  mighty, 
And  that  he  had  the  wisdom  and  I  was  a  fool  with  trickling 

ears  of  moss. 

But  grant  me  this,  O  goddess,  a  bitter  moon-drinking  for 

Colum ! 
May  he  have  the  moonsong  in  his  brain,  and  in  his  heart  the 

moonfire : 
Flame  burn  him  in  heart  of  flame,  and  may  he  wane  as  wax 

at  the  furnace, 
And  his  soul  drown  in  tears,  and  his  body  be  a  nothingness 

upon  the  sands ! 

The  watchers  looked  at  each  other,  but 
said  no  word.  On  the  pale  face  of  each  was 
fear  and  awe.  What  if  this  new  god-teaching 
were  false,  and  if  Cathal  was  right,  and  the 
old  gods  were  the  lords  of  life  and  death? 
The  moonlight  fell  upon  them,  and  they  saw 
doubt  in  the  eyes  of  each  other.  Neither 
looked  at  the  white  fire.  Out  of  the  radiance, 
cold  eyes  might  stare  upon  them :  when  at 
that,  sure  they  would  leap  to  the  woods, 
laughing  wild,  and  be  as  the  beasts  of  the 
forest. 

While  it  was  still  dark,  an  hour  before    he 
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dawn,  one  of  the  twain  awoke  from  a  brief 
slumber.  His  gaze  wandered  from  vague 
tree  to  tree.  Thrice  he  thought  he  saw  dim 
shapes  glide  from  bole  to  bole  or  from  thicket 
to  thicket.  Suddenly  he  discerned  a  tall  figure, 
silent  as  a  shadow,  standing  at  the  verge  of 
the  glade. 

His  low  cry  aroused  his  companion. 

"  What  is  it,  Murta  ? "  the  young  man  asked 
in  a  whisper. 

"A  woman." 

When  they  looked  again  she  was  gone. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  Hidden  People,"  said 
Mtirta,  with  restless  eyes  roaming  from  dusk 
to  dusk. 

"How  are  you  for  knowing  that,  Murta?" 

"She  was  all  in  green,  just  like  a  green 
shadow  she  was,  and  I  saw  the  green  fire  in 
her  eyes." 

"Have  you  not  thought  of  one  that  it 
might  be?" 

"Who?" 

"  Ardanna." 

With  that  the  young  man  rose  and  ran 
swiftly  to  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the 
figure.  But  he  could  see  no  one.  Looking  at 
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the  ground  he  was  troubled :  for  in  the  moon- 
shine-dew he  descried  the  imprint  of  small 
feet. 

Thereafter  they  saw  or  heard  nought,  save 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  woodland. 

At  sunrise  the  two  youths  rose.  Mtirta 
lifted  up  his  arms,  then  sank  upon  his  knees 
with  bowed  head. 

"Why  do  you  do  that  forbidden  thing?" 
said  Diarmid,  that  was  his  companion.  "  Have 
you  forgotten  Cathal  the  monk  that  is  up 
there  alone  with  death?  If  Molios  the  holy 
one  saw  you  worshipping  the  Light  he 
would  do  unto  you  as  he  has  done  unto 
Cathal." 

But  before  Murta  answered  they  heard  the 
voice  of  Cathal  once  more — hoarse  and  dry 
it  was,  but  scarce  weaker  than  when  it  thrilled 
them  at  the  rising  of  the  moon. 

This  was  what  he  chanted  in  his  muffled 
voice  out  of  his  grave  there  in  the  hollow 
oak: 


O  hot  yellow  fire  that  streams  out  of  the  sky,  sword- 
white  and  golden, 

Be  a  flame  upon  the  monks  who  are  praying  in  their 
cells  in  loua! 
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Be  a  fire   in  the  veins  of  Colum,  and  the  hell  that  he 

preacheth  be  his, 
And    be    a    torch    to    the    men    of    Lochlin    that    they 

discover  the  isle  and  destroy  it ! 

For  I  see  this  thing,  that  the  old   gods  are   the  gods 

that  die  not : 
All  else  is  a  seeming,  a  dream,  a  madness,  a  tide  ever 

ebbing. 
Glory  to  thee,   O  Grian,  lord  of  life,  first  of  the  gods 

Allfather, 
Swords  and  sp^irs  are  thy  beams,  thy  breath  a  fire  that 

consumeth. 

And  upon  this  isle  of  A-rinn  send  sorrow  and  death  and 

disaster, 

Upon  one  and  all  save  Ardanna,  who  gave  me  her  bosom, 
Upon  one  and  all  send  death,  the  curse  of  a  death  slow 

and  swordless, 
From   Molios   of  the   Cave  to   Murta  and  Diarmid   my 

doomsmen ! 


At  that  Murta  moved  close  to  the  oak. 

"Hail,  O  Cathal!"  he  cried.  There  was 
silence. 

"Art  thou  a  living  man  still,  or  is  it  the 
death  of  thee  that  is  singing  there  in  the 
hollow  oak?" 

"My  limbs  perish,  but  I  die  not  yet," 
answered  the  muffled  voice  that  had  greeted 
the  sun. 
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"  I  am  Murta  mac  Murta  mac  Neisa,  and 
my  heart  is  sore  for  thee,  Cathal ! " 

There  was  no  word  to  this.  A  thrush  upon 
a  branch  overhead  lifted  its  wings,  sang  a  wild 
sweet  note,  and  swooped  arrowly  through  the 
greengloom  of  the  leaves. 

"  Cathal,  that  wert  a  monk,  which  is  the  true 
thing  ?  Is  it  Christ,  or  the  gods  of  our  fathers  ?  " 

Silence.  Three  oaks  away  a  woodpecker 
'thrust  its  beak  into  the  soft  bark,  tap-tapping, 
tap-tapping. 

"  Cathal,  is  it  death  you  are  having,  there  in 
the  dark  and  the  silence?" 

Murta  strained  his  ears,  but  he  could  hear 
no  sound.  Over  the  woodlands  a  voice  floated, 
drowsy- warm  and  breast- white — the  voice  of 
a  cuckoo  calling  a  love-note  from  cool  green 
shadow  to  shadow  across  a  league  of  windless 
blaze. 

Then  Murta  that  was  a  singer,  went  to 
where  the  bulrushes  grew  by  a  little  tarn 
that  was  in  the  moss  an  arrow-flight  away. 
He  plucked  a  last-year  reed,  straight  and 
brown,  and  with  his  knife  cut  seven  holes 
in  it.  With  a  thinner  reed  he  scooped  the 
hollow  clean. 
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Thereupon  he  returned  to  the  oak.  Diarmid, 
who  had  begun  to  eat  of  the  food  that  had 
been  left  with  them,  sat  still,  with  his  eyes 
upon  him. 

Murta  put  his  hollow  reed  to  his  lips,  and 
he  played.  It  was  a  forlorn,  sweet  air  that 
he  had  heard  from  a  shepherding  woman  upon 
the  hills.  Then  he  played  a  burying-song  of 
the  islanders,  wherein  the  wash  of  the  sea  and 
the  rippling  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore  was 
heard.  Then  he  played  the  song  of  love,  and 
the  beating  of  hearts  was  heard,  and  sighs,  and 
a  voice  like  a  distant  bird-song  rose  and  fell. 

When  he  ceased,  a  voice  came  out  of  the 
hollow  oak — 

"Play  me  a  death-song,  Murta  mac  Murta 
mac  Neisa." 

Murta  smiled,  and  he  played  again  the 
song  of  love. 

After  that  there  was  silence  for  a  brief 
while.  Then  Murta  played  upon  his  reed  for 
the  time  it  takes  a  heron  to  mount  her 
seventh  spiral.  Then  he  ceased,  and  threw 
away  the  reed,  and  stood  erect,  staring  into 
the  greenness.  In  his  eyes  was  a  strange 
shine.  He  sang: 
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Out  of  the  wild  hills  I  am  hearing  a  voice,  O  Cathal ! 
And  I  am  thinking  it  is  the  voice  of  a  bleeding  sword. 
Whose  is  that  sword  ?     I  know  it  well :   it  is  the  sword 

of  the  Slayer— 
Him   that  is  called   Death,  and  the   song  that  it   sings 

I  know : — 

0  where  is  Cathal  mac  Art,  that  is  the  cup  for  the  thirst 

of  my  lips  ? 

Out  of  the  cold  greyness  of  the  sea  I  am  hearing,  O  Cathal, 

1  am  hearing  a  wave-muffled  voice,  as  of  one  who  drowns 

in  the  depths : 
Whose  is  that  voice  ?     I  know  it  well :   it  is  the  voice 

of  the  Shadow — 
Her   that    is   called    the   Grave,   and   the   song  that   she 

sings  I  know  : — 
O  where  is  Cathal  mac  Art,  he  has  warmth  for  the  chill 

that  I  have? 


Out  of  the  hot  greenness   of  the  wood  I  am   hearing, 

0  Cathal, 

I  am  hearing  a  rustling  step,  as  of  one  stumbling  blind. 
Whose    is    that    rustling   step  ?      I    know   it    well :    the 

rustling  walk  of  the  Blind  One — 
She  that   is  called   Silence,  and  the  song  that  she  sings 

1  know : — 

O  where  is  Cathal  mac  Art,  that  has  tears  to  water  my 
stillness  ? 


After  that  there  was  silence.  Mfirta  moved 
away.  When  he  sat  by  Diarmid  and  ate, 
there  was  no  word  spoken.  Diarmid  did  not 
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look  at  him,  for  he  had  sung  a  song  of  death, 
and  the  shadow  was  upon  him.  He  kept  his 
gaze  upon  the  moss :  if  he  raised  his  eyes 
might  he  not  see  the  Slayer,  or  the  Shadow, 
or  the  Blind  One? 

Noon  came.  None  drew  nigh :  not  a  face 
was  seen  shadowily  afar  off.  Sometimes  the 
hoofs  of  the  deer  rustled  among  the  bracken. 
The  snarling  of  young  foxes  in  an  oak-root 
hollow  was  like  a  red  pulse  in  the  heat.  At 
times,  in  the  sheer  abyss  of  blue  sky  to  the 
north,  a  hawk  suspended :  in  the  white-blaze 
southerly  a  blotch  like  swirled  foam  appeared 
for  a  moment  at  long  intervals,  as  a  gannet 
swung  from  invisible  pinnacles  of  air  to  the 
invisible  sea. 

The  afternoon  drowsed  through  the  sun- 
flood.  The  green  leaves  grew  golden,  satu- 
rated with  light.  At  sundown  a  flight  of 
wild  doves  rose  out  of  the  pines,  wheeled 
against  the  shine  of  the  west  and  flashed  out 
of  sight,  flames  of  purple  and  rose,  of  foam- 
white  and  pink. 

The  gloaming  came,  silverly.  The  dew 
glistened  on  the  fronds  of  the  ferns,  in  the 
cups  of  the  moss.  From  glade  to  glade 
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the  cuckoos  called.  The  stars  emerged  deli- 
cately, as  the  eyes  of  fawns  shining  through 
the  greengloom  of  the  forest.  Once  more 
the  moon  snowed  the  easter  frondage  of  the 
pines  and  oaks. 

No  one  came  nigh.  Not  a  sound  had  sighed 
from  the  oak  since  Murta  had  sung  at  the 
goldening  of  the  day.  At  sunset  Mtirta  had 
risen,  to  lean,  intent,  against  the  vast  bole. 
His  keen  ears  caught  the  jar  of  a  beetle  burrow- 
ing beneath  the  bark.  There  was  no  other 
sound. 

At  the  fall  of  dark  the  watchers  heard 
the  confused  far  noise  of  a  festival.  It  waned 
as  a  lost  wind.  Dim  veils  of  cloud  obscured 
the  moon ;  a  low  rainy  darkness  suspended 
over  the  earth. 

Thus  went  the  second  day  and  the  second 
night. 

When,  after  the  weary  vigil  of  the  hours, 
dawn  came  at  last,  Murta  rose  and  struck  the 
oak  with  a  stone. 

«  Cathal ! "  he  cried,  "  Cathal ! " 

There  was  no  sound :   not  a  stir,  not  a  sigh. 

"Cathal!  Cathal!" 

Murta  looked  at  Diarmid.     Then,  seeing  his 
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own  thought  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend  he 
returned  to  his  side. 

"  The  Blind  One  has  been  here,"  said  Diarmid 
in  a  low  voice. 

At  noon  there  was  thunder,  and  great  heat. 
The  noise  of  rustling  wings  filled  the  under- 
wood. 

Diarmid  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  When  the 
thunder  had  travelled  into  the  hills,  and  a  soft 
rain  fell,  Murta  climbed  into  the  branches  of 
the  oak.  He  stared  down  into  the  hollow,  but 
could  see  nothing  save  a  green  dusk  that  be- 
came brown  shadow,  and  brown  shadow  that 
grew  into  a  blackness. 

"Catkal!"  he  whispered. 

Not  a  breath  of  sound  ascended  like  smoke. 

"Cathal!  Cathal!" 

The  slow  drip  of  the  rain  slipped  and  pattered 
among  the  leaves.  The  cry  of  a  sea-bird  flying 
inland  came  mournfully  across  the  woods.  A 
distant  clang,  as  of  a  stricken  anvil,  iterated 
from  the  barren  mountain  beyond  the  forest. 

"Cathal!  Cathal!" 

Murta  broke  a  straight  branch,  stripped  it 
of  the  leaves,  and,  forcing  the  thicker  end  down- 
ward, let  it  fall  sheer. 
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It  struck  with  a  dull,  soft  thud.  He  listened  : 
there  was  not  a  sound. 

"  A  quiet  sleep  to  you,  monk,"  he  whispered, 
and  slipped  down  through  the  boughs,  and  was 
beside  Diarmid  again. 

At  dusk  the  rain  ceased.  A  cool  green 
freshness  came  into  the  air.  The  stars  were 
as  wind-whirled  fruit  blown  upward  from  the 
tree-tops.  The  moon,  full-orbed  and  with  a 
pulse  of  flame,  led  a  tide  of  soft  light  across 
the  brown  shores  of  the  world. 

The  vigils  of  the  watchers  were  over.  Mtirta 
and  Diarmid  rose.  Without  a  word  they  moved 
across  the  glade :  the  faint  rustle  of  their  feet 
stirred  the  bracken  :  then  they  left  the  under- 
growth, and  were  among  the  pines.  Their 
shadows  lapsed  into  the  obscure  wilderness. 
A  doe,  heavy  with  fawn,  lay  down  among  the 
dewy  fern,  and  was  at  peace  there. 
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III 


At  midnight,  when  the  whole  isle  lay  in 
the  full  flood  of  the  moon,  Cathal  stirred. 

For  three  days  and  three  nights  he  had 
been  in  that  dark  hollow,  erect,  wedged  as  a 
spear  imbedded  in  the  jaws  of  a  dead  beast. 
He  had  died  thrice :  with  hunger,  with  thirst, 
with  weariness.  Then  when  hunger  was  slain 
in  its  own  pain,  and  thirst  perished  of  its  own 
agony,  and  weariness  could  no  more  endure, 
he  stirred  with  the  death-throe. 

"  I  die,"  he  moaned. 

"  Die  not,  O  white  one,"  came  a  floating 
whisper,  he  knew  not  whence,  though  it  was 
to  him  as  though  the  crushing  walls  of  oak 
breathed  the  sound. 

"I  die,"  he  gasped,  and  the  froth  bubbled 
upon  his  nether  lip.  With  that  his  last  strength 
went.  No  more  could  he  hold  his  head  above 
his  shoulder,  nor  would  his  feet  sustain  him. 
Like  a  stricken  deer  he  sank.  So  thin  was 
he,  so  worn,  that  he  slipt  into  a  narrow 
crevice  where  dead  leaves  had  been,  and  lay 
there,  drowning  in  the  dark. 
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Was  that  death,  or  a  cold  air  about  his  feet, 
he  wondered  ?  With  a  dull  pain  he  moved 
them  :  they  came  against  no  tree -wood — the 
coolness  about  them  was  of  dewy  moss.  A 
wild  hope  flashed  into  his  mind.  With  feeble 
hands  he  strove  to  sink  farther  into  the 
crevice. 

"  I  die,"  he  gasped,  "  I  die  now,  at  the  last/1 

"Die  not,  O  white  one,"  breathed  the  same 
low  sweet  whisper,  like  leaves  stirred  by  a 
nesting  bird. 

"Save,  O  save,"  muttered  the  monk,  hoarse 
with  the  death-dew. 

Then  a  blackness  came  down  upon  him  from 
a  great  height,  and  he  swung  in  that  blank 
gulf  as  a  feather  swirled  this  way  and  that 
in  the  void  of  an  abyss. 

When  the  darkness  lifted  again,  Cathal  was 
on  his  back,  and  breathing  slow,  but  without 
pain.  A  sweet  wonderful  coolness  and  ease,  that 
he  knew  now!  Where  was  he?  he  wondered. 
Was  he  in  that  Paras  that  Colum  and  Molios 
had  spoken  of?  Was  he  in  Hy  Brasil,  of  which 
he  had  heard  Aodh  the  Harper  sing?  Was 
he  in  Tir-na'n-6g,  where  all  men  and  women 
are  young  for  evermore,  and  there  is  joy  in  the 
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heart  and  peace  in  the  mind  and  delight  by 
day  and  by  night  ? 

Why  was  his  mouth  so  cool,  that  had  burned 
dry  as  ash  ?  Why  were  his  lips  moist,  with  a 
bitter-sweet  flavour,  as  though  the  juice  of 
fruit  was  there  still  ? 

He  pondered,  with  closed  eyes.  At  last  he 
opened  them,  and  stared  upward.  The  pro- 
found black-blue  dome  of  the  sky  held  group 
after  group  of  stars  that  he  knew:  was  not 
that  sword  and  belt  yonder  the  sword-gear  of 
Fionn  ?  Yon  shimmering  cluster,  were  they  not 
the  dust  of  the  feet  of  Alldai  ?  That  leaping 
green  and  blue  planet,  what  could  it  be  but  the 
harp  of  Brigidh,  where  she  sang  to  the  gods? 

A  shadow  crossed  his  vision.  The  next 
moment  a  cool  hand  was  upon  his  eyes.  It 
brought  rest,  and  healing.  He  felt  the  blood 
move  in  his  veins :  his  heart  beat :  a  throbbing 
was  in  his  throat. 

Then  he  knew  that  he  had  strength  to  rise. 
With  a  great  effort  he  put  his  weariness  from 
off  him,  and  staggered  to  his  feet. 

Cathal  gave  a  low  sob.  A  fair  beautiful 
woman  stood  by  him. 

"  Ardanna ! "  he  cried,  though  even  as  the 
L 
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word  leaped  from  his  lips  he  knew  that  he 
looked  upon  no  Pictish  woman. 

She  smiled.  All  his  heart  was  glad  because 
of  that.  The  light  in  her  eyes  was  like  the 
fire  of  the  moon,  bright  and  wonderful.  The 
delicate  body  of  her  was  pale  green,  and 
luminous  as  a  leaf,  with  soft  earth-brown 
hair  falling  down  her  shoulders  and  over  the 
swelling  breast;  even  as  the  small  green  mounds 
over  the  dead  the  two  breasts  were.  She  was 
clad  only  in  her  own  loveliness,  though  the 
moonshine  was  about  her  as  a  garment. 

"Like  a  green  leaf:  like  a  green  leaf,"  Cathal 
muttered  over  and  over  below  his  breath. 

"Are  you  a  dream?"  he  asked  simply, 
having  no  words  for  his  wonder. 

"  No,    Cathal,    I    am    no    dream.      I    am    a 


woman." 


"A  woman?  But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  you  have 
no  body  as  other  women  have :  and  I  see  the 
moonbeam  that  is  on  your  breast  shining  upon 
the  moss  behind  you  ! " 

"  Is  it  thinking  you  are,  poor  Cathal,  that 
there  are  no  women  and  no  men  in  the  world 
except  those  who  are  in  thick  flesh,  and  move 
about  in  the  suntide?" 
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Cathal  stared  wonderingly. 

"  I  am  of  the  green  people,  Cathal.  We 
are  of  the  woods.  I  am  a  woman  of  the 
woods." 

"  Hast  thou  a  name,  fair  woman  ? " 

"  I  am  called  Deoin."  * 

"  That  is  well.  Truly  '  Green  Breath '  is  a 
good  name  for  thee.  Are  there  others  of  thy 
kin  in  this  place?" 

"Look!"  and  at  that  she  stopped,  lifted 
the  dew  of  a  white  flower  in  the  moonshine, 
and  put  it  upon  his  eyes. 

Cathal  looked  about  him.  Everywhere  he 
saw  tall,  fair  pale- green  lives  moving  to  and 
fro :  some  passing  out  of  trees,  swift  and  silent 
as  rain  out  of  a  cloud  ;  some  passing  into  trees, 
silent  and  swift  as  shadows.  All  were  fair  to 
look  upon :  tall,  lithe,  graceful,  moving  this 
way  and  that  in  the  moonshine,  pale  green  as 
the  leaves  of  the  lime,  soft  shining,  with  radiant 
eyes,  and  delicate  earth-brown  hair. 

"  Who  are  these,  Deoin  ?  "  Cathal  asked  in  a 
low  whisper  of  awe. 

"  They  are  my  people  :  the  folk  of  the  woods  : 
the  green  people." 

*  Dco-uaine. 
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"  But  they  come  out  of  trees  :  they  come  and 
they  go  like  bees  in  and  out  of  a  hive." 

"Trees?  That  is  your  name  for  us  of  the 
woods.  We  are  the  trees." 

"  You  the  trees,  Deoin !  How  can  that 
be?" 

"There  is  life  in  your  body.  Where  does 
it  go  when  the  body  sleeps,  or  when  the  sap 
rises  no  more  to  heart  or  brain,  and  there  is 
chill  in  the  blood,  and  it  is  like  frozen  water? 
Is  there  a  life  in  your  body?" 

"Ay,  so.     I  know  it." 

"The  flesh  is  your  body;  the  tree  is  my 
body." 

"  Then  you  are  the  green  life  of  a  tree  ? " 

"  I  am  the  green  life  of  a  tree." 

"And  these?" 

"They  are  as  I  am." 

"  I  see  those  that  are  men  and  those  that 
are  women  and  their  offspring  too  I  see." 

"They  are  as  I  am." 

"  And  some  are  crowned  with  pale  flowers." 

"They  love." 

"And  hast  thou  no  crown,  Deoin,  who  art 
so  fair?" 

"Neither  hast  thou,  Cathal,  though  thy  face 
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is  fair.  Thy  body  I  cannot  see,  because  thou 
hast  a  husk  about  thee." 

With  a  low  laugh  Cathal  removed  his 
raiment  from  him.  The  whiteness  of  his 
body  was  like  a  flower  there  in  the  moonshine. 

"That  shall  not  be  against  me,"  he  said. 
"Truly,  I  am  a  man  no  longer,  if  thee  and 
thine  will  have  me  as  one  of  the  wood-folk." 

At  that  Deoin  called.  Many  green  phan- 
toms glided  out  of  the  trees,  and  others,  hand- 
in-hand,  flower-crowned,  crossed  the  glade. 

"  Look,  green  lives,"  Deoin  cried  in  her 
sweet  leaf-whisper,  rising  now  like  a  wind- 
song  among  birchen  boughs ;  "  look,  here  is 
a  human.  His  life  is  mine,  for  I  saved  him. 
I  have  put  the  moonshine  dew  upon  his  eyes. 
He  sees  as  we  see.  He  would  be  one  of  us, 
for  all  that  he  has  no  tree  for  his  body,  but 
flesh,  white  over  red." 

One  who  had  moved  thitherward  out  of  an 
ancient  oak  looked  at  Cathal. 

"  Wouldst  thou  be  of  the  wood-folk,  man  ? " 

"  Ay,  fain  am  I ;  for  sure,  for  sure,  O  Druid 
of  the  trees." 

"Wilt  thou  learn  and  abide  by  our  laws, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  none  may  stir  from 
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his  tree  until  the  dusk  has  come,  nor  linger 
away  from  it  when  the  dawn  opens  grey  lips 
and  drinks  up  the  shadows?" 

"  I  have  no  law  now  but  the  law  of  green 
life." 

"Good.  Thou  shalt  live  with  us.  Thy 
home  shall  be  the  hollow  oak  where  thy  kin 
left  thee  to  die.  Why  did  they  do  that  evil 
deed?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  believe  in  the  new 
gods." 

"  Who  are  thy  gods,  man  whom  this  green 
one  here  calls  Cathal?" 

"  They  are  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  and 
the  Wind,  and  others  that  I  will  tell  you  of." 

"  Hast  thou  heard  of  Keithoir  ? " 

"  No." 

"  He  is  the  god  of  the  green  world.  He 
dreams,  and  his  dreams  are  Springtide  and 
Summertide  and  Appletide.  When  he  sleeps 
without  dream  there  is  winter." 

"Have  you  no  other  god  but  this  earth- 
god?" 

"Keithoir  is  our  god.     We  know  no  other." 

"If  he  is  thy  god,  he  is  my  god." 

"I    see    in    the    eyes    of    Deoin    that    she 
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loves  thee,  Cathal  the  human.     Wilt  thou  have 
her  love?" 

Cathal  looked  at  the  girl.  His  heart  swam 
in  light. 

"  Ay,  if  Deoin  will  give  me  her  love,  my 
love  shall  be  hers." 

The  Annir-Choille  moved  forward  and  brushed 
SDftly  against  him  as  a  green  branch. 

He  put  his  arms  around  her.  She  had  a 
cool,  sweet  body  to  feel.  He  was  glad  she 
was  no  moonshine  phantom.  The  beating  of 
her  heart  against  his  made  a  music  that  filled 
his  ears. 

Deoin  stooped  and  plucked  white,  dewy 
flowers.  Of  these  she  wove  a  wreath  for 
Cathal.  He,  likewise,  plucked  the  white 
blooms,  and  made  a  coronal  of  foam  for  the 
brown  wave  of  her  hair. 

Then,  hand  in  hand,  they  fared  slowly 
forth  across  the  moonlit  glade.  None  crossed 
their  path,  though  everywhere  delicate  green 
lives  flitted  from  tree  to  tree.  They  heard 
i  wonderful  sweet  singing,  aerial,  with  a  ripple 
is  of  leaves  lipping  a  windy  shore  of  light. 
A  green  glamour  was  in  the  eyes  of  Cathal. 
The  green  fire  of  life  flamed  in  his  veins. 
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IV 

Molios,  the  saint  of  Christ,  that  lived  in  the 
sea-cave  of  the  Isle  of  the  Peak,  so  that  even 
in  his  own  day  it  was  called  the  Holy  Isle, 
endured  to  a  great  age. 

Some  say  of  him  that  before  his  hair  was 
bleached  white  as  the  bog-cotton,  he  was  slain 
by  the  heathen  Picts,  or  by  the  fierce  summer- 
sailors  out  of  Lochlin.  But  that  is  an  idle 
tale.  His  end  was  not  thus.  A  Culdee,  who 
had  the  soul  of  a  bat,  feared  the  truth,  though 
that  gave  glory  to  God,  and  wrote  both  in 
ogham  and  lambskin  the  truthless  tale  that 
Molios  went  forth  with  the  cross  and  was 
slain  in  a  north  isle. 

On  a  day  of  the  days  every  year,  Molios 
fared  to  the  Hollow  Oak  that  was  in  the  hill- 
forest  beyond  the  rath  of  Ecta  MacEcta.  There 
he  spake  long  upon  the  youth  that  had  been 
his  friend,  and  upon  how  the  Evil  One  had 
prevailed  with  Cathal,  and  how  the  islander 
had  been  done  to  death  there  in  the  oak.  Then 
he  and  all  his  company  sang  the  hymns  of 
peace,  and  great  joy  there  was  over  the  doom 
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of  Cathal  the  monk,  and  many  would  have 
cleft  the  great  tree  or  burned  it,  so  that  the 
dust  of  the  sinner  might  be  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  :  only  this  was  banned  by  Molios. 

It  was  well  for  Cathal,  who  slept  there 
through  the  hours  of  light !  Deep  slumber 
was  his,  for  never  once  did  he  hear  the  noon- 
tide voices,  nor  ever  in  his  ears  was  the  long 
rise  and  fall  of  the  holy  hymns. 

But  when,  in  the  twentieth  year  after  Cathal 
had  been  thrust  into  the  hollow  oak,  Molios 
came  at  sundown,  being  weary  with  the  heat, 
the  saint  heard  a  low,  faint  laughter  issuing 
from  the  tree,  like  fragrance  from  a  flower. 

None  other  heard  it.  He  saw  that  with 
gladness.  Quietly  he  went  with  the  islanders. 

When  the  moon  was  over  the  pines,  and 
all  in  the  rath  slept,  Molios  arose  and  went 
silently  back  into  the  forest. 

When  he  came  to  the  Doom-Tree  he  listened 
long,  with  his  ear  against  the  bark.  There 
was  no  sound. 

His  voice  was  old  and  quavering,  but  fresh 
and  young  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  when  it 
reached  there  like  a  fluttering  bird  tired  from 
long  flight.  He  sang  a  holy  hymn. 
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He  listened.  There  was  no  laughter.  He 
was  glad  at  that.  All  had  been  a  dream,  for 
sure. 

Then  it  was  that  he  heard  once  again  the 
low,  mocking  laughter.  He  started  back, 
trembling. 

"  Cathal ! "  he  cried,  with  his  voice  like  a 
wuthering  wind. 

"  I  am  here,  O  Molios,"  said  a  voice  behind 
him. 

The  old  Culdee  turned,  as  though  arrow- 
nipped.  Before  him,  white  in  the  moonshine, 
stood  a  man,  naked. 

At  first,  Molios  knew  him  not.  He  was  so 
tall  and  strong,  so  fair  and  wonderful.  Long 
locks  of  ruddy  hair  hung  upon  his  white 
shoulders :  his  eyes  were  lustrous,  and  had  the 
lovely,  soft  light  of  the  deer.  When  he  moved, 
it  was  swiftly  and  silently.  No  stag  upon  the 
hills  was  more  fair  to  see. 

Then,  slowly,  Cathal  the  monk  swam  into 
Cathal  of  the  Woods.  Molios  saw  him  whom 
he  knew  of  old,  as  a  blue  flame  is  visible  within 
the  flame  of  yellow. 

"  I  am  here,  O  Molios." 

Strange   was    the    voice :    faint   and   far   the 
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tone  of  it :  yet  it  was  that  of  a  living 
man. 

"Is  it  a  spirit  you  are,  Cathal  ?  " 

"  I  am  no  spirit.  I  am  Cathal  the  monk 
that  was,  Cathal  the  man  now." 

"  How  came  you  out  of  hell,  you  that  are 
dead,  and  the  dust  of  whose  crumbling  bones 
is  in  the  hollow  of  this  oak?" 

"  There  is  no  hell,  Culdee." 

"  No  hell !  "  Molios  the  Saint  stared  at  the 
woodman  in  blank  amaze. 

"  No  hell,"  he  said  again  ;  "  and  is  there  no 
heaven  ?  " 

"  A  hell  there  is,  and  a  heaven  there 
is :  but  not  what  Colum  taught,  and  you 
taught." 

"  Doth  Christ  live  ?  " 

"  I  know  not." 

"And  Mary?" 

"  I  know  not." 

"And  God  the  Father?" 

"  I  know  not." 

"It  is  a  lie  that  you  have  upon  your  lips. 
Sure,  Cathal,  you  shall  be  dead  indeed  soon, 
to  the  glory  of  God.  For  I  shall  have  thy 
dust  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  and  thy  bones 
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consumed  in  flame,  and  a  stake  be  driven 
through  the  place  where  thou  wast." 

Once  more  Cathal  laughed. 

"  Go  back  to  thy  sea-cave,  Molios.  Thou 
hast  much  to  learn.  Brood  there  upon  the 
ways  of  thy  God  before  thou  judges t  if  He 
knoweth  no  more  than  thou  dost.  And  see,  I 
will  show  you  a  wonder.  Only,  first,  tell  me  this 
one  thing.  What  of  Ardanna  whom  I  loved  ?  " 

"  She  was  accursed.  She  would  not  believe. 
When  Ecta  took  the  child  from  her,  that  was 
born  in  sin,  to  have  the  water  put  upon  it  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross,  she  went  north  beyond 
the  Hill  of  the  Pinnacles.  There  she  saw  the 
young  king  of  the  Picts  of  Argyll,  and  he 
loved  her,  and  she  went  to  his  dim.  He  took 
her  to  his  rath  in  the  north,  and  she  was  his 
queen.  He,  and  she,  and  the  two  sons  she 
bore  to  him  are  all  under  the  hill-moss  now : 
and  their  souls  are  in  hell." 

Cathal  laughed,  low  and  mocking. 

"  It  is  a  good  hell  that,  I  am  thinking,  Molios. 
But  come  ...  I  will  show  you  a  wonder." 

With  that  he  stooped,  and  took  the  moon- 
shine dew  out  of  a  white  flower,  and  put  it 
upon  the  eyes  of  the  old  man. 
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Then  Molios  saw. 

And  what  he  saw  was  a  strangeness  and 
a  terror  to  him.  For  everywhere  were  green 
lives,  fair  and  comely,  gentle-eyed,  lovely,  of 
a  soft  shining.  From  tree  to  tree  they  flitted, 
or  passed  to  and  fro  from  the  tree-boles,  as 
wild  bees  from  their  hives. 

Beside  Cathal  stood  a  woman.  Beautiful 
she  was,  with  eyes  like  stars  in  the  gloaming. 
All  of  green  flame  she  seemed,  though  the  old 
monk  saw  her  breast  rise  and  fall,  and  the  light 
lift  of  her  earth-brown  hair  by  a  wind-breath 
eddying  there,  and  the  hand  of  her  clasped 
in  that  of  Cathal.  Beyond  her  were  fair  and 
beautiful  beings,  lovely  shapes  like  unto  men 
and  women,  but  soulless,  though  loving  life 
and  hating  death,  which,  of  a  truth,  is  all  that 
the  vain  human  clan  does. 

"  Who  is  this  woman,  Cathal  ? "  asked  the 
saint,  trembling. 

"  It  is  Deoin,  whom  I  love,  and  who  has 
given  me  life." 

"And  these  .  .  .  that  are  neither  green 
phantoms  out  of  trees,  nor  yet  men  as  we 
are?" 

"  These  are  the  offspring  of  our  love." 
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Molios  drew  back  in  horror. 

But  Cathal  threw  up  his  arms,  and  with 
glad  eyes  cried : 

"  O  green  flame  of  life,  pulse  of  the  world ! 
O  Love!  O  Youth!  O  Dream  of  Dreams!" 

"O  bitter  grief,"  Molios  cried,  "O  bitter 
grief,  that  i  did  not  slay  thee  utterly  on  that 
day  of  the  days !  Flame  to  thy  flesh,  and 
a  stake  through  thy  belly — that  is  the  doom 
thou  shouldst  have  had  !  My  ban  upon  thee, 
Cathal,  that  was  a  monk,  and  now  art  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods :  upon  thee,  and  thy  Annir- 
Choille,  and  all  thy  brood,  I  put  the  ban  of 
fear  and  dread  and  sorrow,  a  curse  by  day 
and  a  curse  by  night ! " 

But  with  that  a  great  dizziness  swam  into 
the  brain  of  the  saint,  and  he  fell  forward, 
and  lay  his  length  upon  the  moss,  and  there 
was  no  sight  to  his  eyes,  or  hearing  to  his 
ears,  or  knowledge  upon  him  at  all  until  the 
rising  of  the  sun. 

When   the   yellow   light   was   upon   his   face 
he  rose.     There  was   no  face  to  see  anywhere. 
Looking  in  the  dew  for  the  myriad   feet  that 
had  been  there,  he  saw  none. 
The  old  man  knelt  and  prayed. 
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At  the  first  praying  God  filled  his  heart 
with  peace.  At  the  second  praying  God  filled 
his  heart  with  wonder.  At  the  third  praying 
God  whispered  mysteriously,  and  he  knew. 
Humble  in  his  new  knowledge,  he  rose.  The 
tears  were  in  his  old  eyes.  He  went  up  to 
the  Hollow  Oak,  and  blessed  it,  and  the  wild 
man  that  slept  within  it,  and  the  Annir-Choille 
that  Cathal  loved,  and  the  offspring  of  their 
love.  He  took  the  curse  away,  and  he  blessed 
all  that  God  had  made. 

All  the  long  weary  way  to  the  shore  he 
went  as  one  in  a  dream.  Wonder  and  mystery 
were  in  his  eyes. 

At  the  shore  he  entered  the  little  coracle 
that  brought  him  daily  from  the  Holy  Isle, 
a  triple  arrow-flight  seaward. 

A  child  sat  in  it,  playing  with  pebbles.  It 
was  Ardan,  the  son  of  Ardanna. 

"  Ardan  mac  Cathal,"  began  the  saint, 
weary  now,  but  glad  with  a  strange  new 
gladness. 

"  Who  is  Cathal  ?  "  said  the  boy. 

"He  that  was  thy  father.  Tell  me,  Ardan, 
hast  thou  ever  seen  aught  moving  in  the  woods 
— green  lives  out  of  the  trees?" 
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"  I  have  seen  a  green  shine  come  out  of  the 
trees." 

Molios  bowed  his  head. 

"  Thou  shalt  be  as  my  son,  Ardan ;  and 
when  thou  art  a  man  thou  shalt  choose  thy 
own  way,  and  let  no  man  hinder  thee." 

That  night  Molios  could  not  sleep.  Hear- 
ing the  loud  wash  of  the  sea,  he  went  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cave.  For  a  long  while  he 
watched  the  seals  splashing  in  the  silver 
radiance  of  the  moonshine.  Then  he  called 
them. 

"  O  seals  of  the  sea,  come  hither ! " 

At  that  all  the  furred  swimmers  drew  near. 

"Is  it  for  the  curse  you  give  us  every  year 
of  the  years,  O  holy  Molios  ?  "  moaned  a  great 
black  seal. 

"  O  Ron  dubh,  it  is  no  curse  I  have  for  thee 
or  thine,  but  a  blessing,  and  peace.  I  have 
learned  a  wonder  of  God,  because  of  an  Annir- 
Coille  in  the  forest  that  is  upon  the  hill. 
But  now  I  will  be  telling  you  the  white 
story  of  Christ." 

So  there,  in  the  moonshine,  with  the  flowing 
tide  stealing  from  his  feet  to  his  knees,  the 
old  saint  preached  the  gospel  of  love.  The 
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seals  crouched  upon  the  rocks,  with  their  great 
brown  eyes  filled  with  glad  tears. 

When  Molios  ceased,  each  slipped  again 
into  the  shadowy  sea.  All  that  night,  while 
he  brooded  upon  the  mystery  of  Cathal  and  the 
Annir-Choille,  with  deep  knowledge  of  hidden 
things,  and  a  heart  filled  with  the  wonder  and 
mystery  of  the  world,  he  heard  them  splash- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  moon-dazzle,  and  calling, 
one  to  the  other,  "We,  too,  are  the  sons  of 
God." 

At  dawn  a  shadow  came  into  the  cave.  A 
white  frost  grew  upon  the  face  of  Molios. 
Still  was  he,  and  cold,  when  Ardan,  the  child, 
awoke.  Only  the  white  lips  moved.  A  ray 
of  the  sun  slanted  across  the  sea,  from  the 
great  disc  of  whirling  golden  flame  new  risen. 
It  fell  softly  upon  the  moving  lips.  They 
were  still  then,  and  Ardan  kissed  them  because 
of  the  smile  that  was  there. 
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WHEN  Torcall  the  Harper  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  friend,  Aodh- of -the -Songs,  he  made  a 
vow  to  mourn  for  him  for  three  seasons — a 
green  time,  an  apple  time,  and  a  snow  time. 

There  was  sorrow  upon  him  because  of  that 
death.  True,  Aodh  was  not  of  his  kindred, 
but  the  singer  had  saved  the  harper's  life  when 
his  friend  was  fallen  in  the  Field  of  Spears. 

Torcall  was  of  the  people  of  the  north — of 
the  men  of  Lochlin.  His  song  was  of  the 
fjords  and  of  strange  gods,  of  the  sword  and 
the  war-galley,  of  the  red  blood  and  the  white 
breast,  of  Odin  and  Thor  and  Freya,  of  Balder 
and  the  Dream-God  that  sits  in  the  rainbow, 
of  the  starry  North,  of  the  flames  of  pale  blue 
and  flushing  rose  that  play  around  the  Pole, 
of  sudden  death  in  battle,  and  of  Valhalla. 

Aodh  was  of  the  south  isles,  where  these 
shake  under  the  thunder  of  the  western  seas. 
His  clan  was  of  the  isle  that  is  now  called 
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Barra,  and  was  then  Aoidu ;  but  his  mother 
was  a  woman  out  of  a  royal  rath  in  Banba,  as 
men  of  old  called  Eire"  or  Eireann.  She  was 
so  fair  that  a  man  died  of  his  desire  of  her. 
He  was  named  Ulad,  and  was  a  prince.  "  The 
Melancholy  of  Ulad"  was  long  sung  in  his  land 
after  his  end  in  the  dark  swamp,  where  he  heard 
a  singing,  and  went  laughing  glad  to  his  death. 
Another  man  was  made  a  prince  because  of 
her.  This  was  Aodh  the  Harper,  out  of  the 
Hebrid  Isles.  He  won  the  heart  out  of  her, 
and  it  was  his  from  the  day  she  heard  his 
music  and  felt  his  eyes  flame  upon  her.  Before 
the  child  was  born,  she  said,  "  He  shall  be  the 
son  of  love.  He  shall  be  called  Aodh.  He 
shall  be  called  Aodh -of -the -Songs."  And  so 
it  was. 

Sweet  were  his  songs.  He  loved,  and  he 
sang,  and  he  died. 

And  when  Torcall  that  was  his  friend  knew 
this  sorrow,  he  rose  and  made  his  vow,  and 
went  out  for  evermore  from  the  place  where 
he  was. 

Since  the  hour  of  the  Field  of  Spears  he 
had  been  blind.  Torcall  Dall  he  was  upon 
men's  lips  thereafter.  His  harp  had  a  moon- 
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shine  wind  upon  it  from  that  day,  it  was  said : 
a  beautiful  strange  harping  when  he  went 
down  through  the  glen,  or  out  upon  the  sandy 
machar  by  the  shore,  and  played  what  the 
wind  sang,  and  the  grass  whispered,  and  the 
tree  murmured,  and  the  sea  muttered  or  cried 
hollowly  in  the  dark. 

Because  there  was  no  sight  to  his  eyes,  men 
said  he  saw  and  he  heard.  What  was  it  he 
heard  and  he  saw  that  they  saw  not  and  heard 
not?  It  was  in  the  voice  that  sighed  in  the 
strings  of  his  harp,  so  the  saying  was. 

When  he  rose  and  went  away  from  his  place, 
the  Maormor  asked  him  if  he  went  north,  as 
the  blood  sang ;  or  south,  as  the  heart  cried  ; 
or  west,  as  the  dead  go ;  or  east,  as  the  light 
comes. 

"  I  go  east,"  answered  Torcall  Ball. 

"And  why  so,  Blind  Harper?" 

"  For  there  is  darkness  always  upon  me,  and 
I  go  where  the  light  comes." 

On  that  night  of  the  nights,  a  fair  wind 
blowing  out  of  the  west,  Torcall  the  Harper 
set  forth  in  a  galley.  It  splashed  in  the 
moonshine  as  it  was  rowed  swiftly  by  nine 
men. 
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"Sing  us  a  song,  O  Torcall  Ball!"  they 
cried. 

"  Sing  us  a  song,  Torcall  of  Lochlin,"  said 
the  man  who  steered.  He  and  all  his  company 
were  of  the  Gael :  the  Harper  only  was  of  the 
Northmen. 

"What  shall  I  sing?"  he  asked.  "Shall  it 
be  of  war  that  you  love,  or  of  women  that 
twine  you  like  silk  o'  the  kine ;  or  shall  it  be 
of  death  that  is  your  meed  ;  or  of  your  dread, 
the  Spears  of  the  North?" 

A  low  sullen  growl  went  from  beard  to  beard. 

"  We  are  under  ceangal,  Blind  Harper,"  said 
the  steersman,  with  downcast  eyes  because  of 
his  flaming  wrath ;  "  we  are  under  bond  to 
take  you  safe  to  the  mainland,  but  we  have 
sworn  no  vow  to  sit  still  under  the  lash  of 
your  tongue.  'Twas  a  wind-fleet  arrow  that 
sliced  the  sight  out  of  your  eyes :  have  a  care 
lest  a  sudden  sword-wind  sweep  the  breath  out 
of  your  body. " 

Torcall  laughed  a  low,  quiet  laugh. 

"Is  it  death  I  am  fearing  now — I  who  have 
washed  my  hands  in  blood,  and  had  love,  and 
known  all  that  is  given  to  man?  But  I  will 
sing  you  a  song,  I  will." 
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And  with  that  he  took  his  harp,  and  struck 
the  strings. 

There  is  a  lonely  stream  afar  in  a  lone  dim  land  : 

It  hath  white  dust  for  shore  it  has,  white  bones  bestrew  the 

strand  : 

The  only  thing  that  liveth  there  is  a  naked  leaping  sword  ; 
But  I,  who  a  seer  am,  have  seen  the  whirling  hand 
Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford. 

A  shadowy  shape  of  cloud  and  mist,  of  gloom  and  dusk,  she 

stands, 

The  Washer  of  the  Ford  : 
She  laughs,  at  times,  and  strews  the  dust  through  the  hollow 

of  her  hands. 

She  counts  the  sins  of  all  men  there,  and  slays  the  red-stained 

horde — 
The  ghosts  of  all  the  sins  of  men  must  know  the  whirling 

sword 

Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford. 

She  stoops  and  laughs  when  in  the  dust  she  sees  a  writhing 

limb : 
"Go  back  into  the  ford,"  she  says,  "and  hither  and  thither 

swim  5 
Then  I  shall  wash  you  white  as  snow,  and  shall  take  you  by 

the  hand, 

And  slay  you  here  in  the  silence  with  this  my  whirling  brand, 
And  trample  you  into  the  dust  of  this  white  windless  sand  " — 
This  is  the  laughing  word 
Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford 
Along  that  silent  strand. 

There  was  silence    for  a  time  after   Torcall 
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Ball  sang  that  song.  The  oars  took  up  the 
moonshine  and  flung  it  hither  and  thither  like 
loose  shining  crystals.  The  foam  at  the  prow 
curled  and  leaped. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  rowers  broke  into  a 
long,  low  chant — 

Toy  elly-a-hoy  ayah-a-JiOy  eily-ayah-a-hoy 

Singeth  the  Sword 
Eily-a-hoy  ayah-a-hoy  eily-ayah-a-hOy 

Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford  ! 

And  at  that  all  ceased  from  rowing.  Standing 
erect,  they  lifted  up  their  oars  against  the  stars, 
and  the  wild  voices  of  them  flew  out  upon  the 
night — 

To,  eily-a-hoy  ayah-a-hOy  eily-ayah-a-hOy 

Singeth  the  Sword 
Eily-a-hoy  ayah-a-hOy  eily-ayah-a-hoy 

Of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford  ! 

Torcall  Dall  laughed.  Then  he  drew  his 
sword  from  his  side  and  plunged  it  into  the 
sea.  When  he  drew  the  blade  out  of  the 
water  and  whirled  it  on  high,  all  the  white 
shining  drops  of  it  swirled  about  his  head  like 
a  sleety  rain. 

And  at  that  the  steersman  let  go  the  steering- 
oar  and  drew  his  sword,  and  clove  a  flowing 
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wave.  But  with  the  might  of  his  blow  the 
sword  spun  him  round,  and  the  sword  sliced 
away  the  ear  of  the  man  who  had  the 
sternmost  oar.  Then  there  was  blood  in  the 
eyes  of  all  there.  The  man  staggered,  and 
felt  for  his  knife,  and  it  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  steersman. 

Then  because  these  two  men  were  leaders, 
and  had  had  a  blood-feud,  and  because  all 
there,  save  Torcall,  were  of  one  or  the  other 
side,  swords  and  knives  sang  a  song. 

The  rowers  dropped  their  oars ;  and  four 
men  fought  against  three. 

Torcall  laughed,  and  lay  back  in  his  place. 
While  out  of  the  wandering  wave  the  death 
of  each  man  clambered  into  the  hollow  of 
the  boat,  and  breathed  its  chill  upon  its  man, 
Torcall  the  Blind  took  his  harp.  He  sang 
this  song,  with  the  swirling  spray  against  his 
face,  and  the  smell  of  blood  in  his  nostrils,  and 
the  feet  of  him  dabbling  in  the  red  tide  that 
rose  there. 

Oh  'tis  a  good  thing  the  red  blood,  by  Odin  his  word  ! 
And  a  good  thing  it  is  to  hear  it  bubbling  deep. 
And  when  we  hear  the  laughter  of  the  Sword, 
Oh,  the  corbies  croak,  and  the  old  wail,  and  the  women 
weep! 
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And  busy  will  she  be  there  where  she  stands, 
Washing  the  red  out  of  the  sins  of  all  this  slaying  horde  ; 
And  trampling  the  bones  of  them  into  white  powdery  sands, 
And  laughing  low  at  the  thrist  of  her  thirsty  sword — 
The  Washer  of  the  Ford  ! 

When  he  had  sung  that  song  there  was  only 
one  man  whose  pulse  still  beat,  and  he  was 
at  the  bow. 

"  A  bitter  black  curse  upon  you,  Torcall 
Dall ! "  he  groaned  out  of  the  ooze  of  blood 
that  was  in  his  mouth. 

"And  who  will  you  be?"  said  the  Blind  Harper. 

"I  am  Fergus,  the  son  of  Art,  the  son  of 
Fergus  of  the  Duns." 

"Well,  it  is  a  song  for  your  death  I  will 
make,  Fergus  mac  Art  mhic  Fheargus :  and 
because  you  are  the  last." 

With  that  Torcall  struck  a  wild  sob  out  of 
his  harp,  and  he  sang — 

Oh,  death  of  Fergus,  that  is  lying  in  the  boat  here, 

Betwixt  the  man  of  the  red  hair  and  him  of  the  black 
beard, 

Rise  now,  and  out  of  thy  cold  white  eyes  take  out  the  fear, 
And  let  Fergus  mac  Art  mhic  Fheargus  see  his  weird  ! 

Sure,  now,  it 's  a  blind  man  I  am,  but  I  'm  thinking  I  see 
The  shadow  of  you  crawling  across  the  dead. 

Soon  you  will  twine  your  arm  around  his  shaking  knee, 
And  be  whispering  your  silence  into  his  listless  head. 

And  that  is  why,  O  Fergus 
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But  here  the  man  hurled  his  sword  into  the 
sea,  and  with  a  choking  cry  fell  forward  ;  and 
upon  the  white  sands  he  was,  beneath  the 
trampling  feet  of  the  Washer  of  the  Ford. 


II 

It  was  a  fair  wind  that  blew  beneath  the 
stars  that  night.  At  dawn  the  mountains  of 
Skye  were  like  turrets  of  a  great  Dun  against 
the  east. 

But  Torcall  the  blind  Harper  did  not  see 
that  thing.  Sleep,  too,  was  upon  him.  He 
smiled  in  that  sleep,  for  in  his  mind  he  saw 
the  dead  men,  that  were  of  the  alien  people, 
his  foes,  draw  near  the  stream  that  was  in 
a  far  place.  The  shaking  of  them,  poor 
tremulous  frostbit  leaves  they  were,  thin  and 
sere,  made  the  only  breath  there  was  in  that 
desert. 

At  the  ford — this  is  what  he  saw  in  his 
vision — they  fell  down  like  stricken  deer  with 
the  hounds  upon  them. 

"What  is  this  stream?"  they  cried  in  the 
thin  voice  of  rain  across  the  moors. 

"  The  River  of  Blood,"  said  a  voice. 
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"And  who  are  you  that  are  in  the  silence?" 

"  I  am  the  Washer  of  the  Ford." 

And  with  that  each  red  soul  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  water  of  the  ford ;  and 
when  white  as  a  sheep-bone  on  the  hill,  was 
taken  in  one  hand  by  the  Washer  of  the  Ford 
and  flung  into  the  air,  where  no  wind  was 
and  where  sound  was  dead,  and  was  then 
severed  this  way  and  that,  in  four  whirling 
blows  of  the  sword  from  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  Then  it  was  that  the  Washer  of 
the  Ford  trampled  upon  what  fell  to  the 
ground,  till  under  the  feet  of  her  was  only 
a  white  sand,  white  as  powder,  light  as  the 
dust  of  the  yellow  flowers  that  grow  in  the 
grass. 

It  was  at  that  Torcall  Ball  smiled  in  his 
sleep.  He  did  not  hear  the  washing  of  the 
sea ;  no,  nor  any  idle  plashing  of  the  unoared 
boat.  Then  he  dreamed,  and  it  was  of  the 
woman  he  had  left,  seven  summer-sailings  ago 
in  Lochlin.  He  thought  her  hand  was  in  his, 
and  that  her  heart  was  against  his. 

"Ah,  dear  beautiful  heart  of  woman/'  he 
said,  "and  what  is  the  pain  that  has  put  a 
shadow  upon  you?" 
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It  was  a  sweet  voice  that  he  heard  coming 
out  of  sleep. 

"  Torcall,  it  is  the  weary  love  I  have." 

"  Ah,  heart  o'  me,  dear !  sure  'tis  a  bitter 
pain  I  have  had  too,  and  I  away  from  you  all 
these  years." 

"  There 's  a  man's  pain,  and  there 's  a  woman's 
pain." 

"By  the  blood  of  Balder,  Hildyr,  I  would 
have  both  upon  me  to  take  it  off  the  dear 
heart  that  is  here." 

"Torcall!" 

«  Yes,  white  one." 

"  We  are  not  alone,  we  two  in  the  dark." 

And  when  she  had  said  that  thing,  Torcall 
felt  two  baby  arms  go  round  his  neck,  and 
two  leaves  of  a  wild-rose  press  cool  and  sweet 
against  his  lips. 

"  Ah !  what  is  this  ?  "  he  cried,  with  his  heart 
beating,  and  the  blood  in  his  body  singing  a 
glad  song. 

A  low  voice  crooned  in  his  ear :  a  bitter- 
sweet song  it  was,  passing -sweet,  passing- 
bitter. 

"  Ah,  white  one,  white  one,"  he  moaned  ;  "  ah, 
the  wee  fawn  o'  me !  Baby  o'  foam,  bonnie  wee 
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lass,  put  your  sight  upon  me  that  I  may 
see  the  blue  eyes  that  are  mine  too  and 
Hildyr's." 

But  the  child  only  nestled  closer.  Like  a 
fledgling  in  a  great  nest  she  was.  If  God 
heard  her  song,  He  was  a  glad  God  that  day. 
The  blood  that  was  in  her  body  called  to  the 
blood  that  was  in  his  body.  He  could  say  no 
word.  The  tears  were  in  his  blind  eyes. 

Then  Hildyr  leaned  into  the  dark,  and  took 
his  harp,  and  played  upon  it.  It  was  of  the 
fonnsheen  he  had  learned,  far,  far  away,  where 
the  isles  are. 

She  sang:  but  he  could  not  hear  what  she 
sang. 

Then  the  little  lips,  that  were  like  a  cool 
wave  upon  the  dry  sand  of  his  life,  whispered 
into  a  low  song  :  and  the  wavering  of  it  was 
like  this  in  his  brain — 

Where  the  winds  gather 

The  souls  of  the  dead, 
O  Torcall,  my  father, 
My  soul  is  led  ! 

In  Hildyr-mead 

I  was  thrown,  I  was  sown : 
Out  of  thy  seed 

I  am  sprung,  I  am  blown ! 
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But  where  is  the  way 

For  Hildyr  and  me, 
By  the  hill-moss  grey 

Or  the  grey  sea  ? 

For  a  river  is  here, 

And  a  whirling  Sword — 
And  a  Woman  washing 

By  a  Ford  ! 

With  that,  Torcall  Ball  gave  a  wild  cry,  and 
sheathed  an  arm  about  the  wee  white  one,  and 
put  out  a  hand  to  the  bosom  that  loved  him. 
But  there  was  no  white  breast  there,  and  no 
white  babe  :  and  what  was  against  his  lips  was 
his  own  hand  red  with  blood. 

"  O  Hildyr ! "   he  cried. 

But  only  the  splashing  of  the  waves  did  he 
hear. 

"  O  white  one  !  "   he  cried. 

But  only  the  scream  of  a  sea-mew,  as  it 
hovered  over  that  boat  filled  with  dead  men, 
made  answer. 

Ill 

All  day  the  Blind  Harper  steered  the  galley 
of  the  dead.  There  was  a  faint  wind  moving 
out  of  the  west.  The  boat  went  before  it, 
slow,  and  with  a  low,  sighing  wash. 

N 
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Torcall  saw  the  red  gaping  wounds  of  the 
dead,  and  the  glassy  eyes  of  the  nine  men. 

"It  is  better  not  to  be  blind  and  to  see  the 
dead,"  he  muttered,  "than  to  be  blind  and  to 
see  the  dead." 

The  man  who  had  been  steersman  leaned 
against  him.  He  took  him  in  his  shuddering 
grip  and  thrust  him  into  the  sea. 

But  when,  an  hour  later,  he  put  his  hand  to 
the  coolness  of  the  water,  he  drew  it  back  with 
a  cry,  for  it  was  on  the  cold,  stiff  face  of  the 
dead  man  that  it  had  fallen.  The  long  hair 
had  caught  in  a  cleft  in  the  leather  where  the 
withes  had  given. 

For  another  hour  Torcall  sat  with  his  chin 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  unseeing  eyes  staring 
upon  the  dead.  He  heard  no  sound  at  all,  save 
the  lap  of  wave  upon  wave,  and  the  suss  of 
spray  against  spray,  and  a  bubbling  beneath 
the  boat,  and  the  low,  steady  swish  of  the  body 
that  trailed  alongside  the  steering  oar. 

At  the  second  hour  before  sundown  he  lifted 
his  head.  The  sound  he  heard  was  the  sound 
of  waves  beating  upon  rocks. 

At  the  hour  before  sundown  he  moved  the 
oar  rapidly  to  and  fro,  and  cut  away  the  body 
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that  trailed  behind  the  boat.  The  noise  of  the 
waves  upon  the  rocks  was  now  a  loud  song. 

When  the  last  sunfire  burned  upon  his  neck, 
and  made  the  long  hair  upon  his  shoulders 
ashine,  he  smelt  the  green  smell  of  grass. 
Then  it  was  too  that  he  heard  the  muffled  fall 
of  the  sea,  in  a  quiet  haven,  where  shelves  of 
sand  were. 

He  followed  that  sound,  and  while  he  strained 
to  hear  any  voice  the  boat  grided  upon  the 
sand,  and  drifted  to  one  side.  Taking  his 
harp,  Torcall  drove  an  oar  into  the  sand,  and 
leaped  on  to  the  shore.  When  he  was  there, 
he  listened.  There  was  silence.  Far,  far  away 
he  heard  the  falling  of  a  mountain  -  torrent, 
and  the  thin,  faint  cry  of  an  eagle,  where  the 
sun -flame  dyed  its  eyrie  as  with  streaming 
blood. 

So  he  lifted  his  harp,  and,  harping  low,  with 
a  strange,  wild  song  on  his  lips,  moved  away 
from  that  place,  and  gave  no  more  thought  to 
the  dead. 

It  was  deep  gloaming  when  he  came  to  a 
wood.  He  felt  the  cold  green  breath  of  it. 

"  Come,"  said  a  voice,  low  and  sweet. 

"  And  who  will  you  be  ?  "   asked  Torcall  the 
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Harper,  trembling  because  of  the  sudden  voice 
in  the  stillness. 

"I  am  a  child,  and  here  is  my  hand,  and  I 
will  lead  you,  Torcall  of  Lochlin." 

The  blind  man  had  fear  upon  him. 

"  Who  are  you  that  in  a  strange  place  are  for 
knowing  who  I  am  ?  " 

"  Come." 

"  Ay,  sure,  it  is  coming  I  am,  white  one ; 
but  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  whence  you 
came,  and  whither  we  go." 

Then  a  voice  that  he  knew  sang: 

O  where  the  winds  gather 
The  souls  of  the  dead, 
O  Torcall,  my  father, 
My  soul  is  led  ! 

But  a  river  is  here, 

And  a  whirling  Sword — 
And  a  Woman  washing 

By  a  Ford  ! 

Torcall  Ball  was  as  the  last  leaf  on  a  tree 
at  that. 

"Were  you  on  the  boat?"  he  whispered 
hoarsely. 

But  it  seemed  to  him  that  another  voice 
answered  :  "  Yeay  even  so" 
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"  Tell  me,  for  I  have  blindness  :    Is  it  peace  ?  " 

"It  is  peace." 

"Are  you  man,  or  child,  or  of  the  Hidden 
People?" 

"  I  am  a  shepherd." 

"  A  shepherd  ?  Then,  sure,  you  will  guide 
me  through  this  wood?  And  what  will  be 
beyond  this  wood?" 

"  A  river." 

"And  what  river  will  that  be?" 

"Deep  and  terrible.  It  runs  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow." 

"And  is  there  no  ford  there?" 

"Ay,  there  is  a  ford." 

"  And  who  will  guide  me  across  that  ford  ? " 

"  She." 

"Who?" 

"The  Washer  of  the  Ford." 

But  hereat  Torcall  Dall  gave  a  sore  cry 
and  snatched  his  hand  away,  and  fled  side- 
long into  an  alley  of  the  wood. 

It  was  moonshine  when  he  lay  down,  weary. 
The  sound  of  flowing  water  filled  his  ears. 

"  Come,"  said  a  voice. 

So  he  rose  and  went.  When  the  cold 
breath  of  the  water  was  upon  his  face, 
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the   guide   that   led   him    put   a   fruit   into  his 
hand. 

"Eat,  Torcall  Ball!" 

He  ate.  He  was  no  more  Torcall  Dall. 
His  sight  was  upon  him  again.  Out  of  the 
blackness  shadows  came ;  out  of  the  shadows, 
the  great  boughs  of  trees ;  from  the  boughs, 
dark  branches  and  dark  clusters  of  leaves ; 
above  the  branches,  white  stars ;  below  the 
branches,  white  flowers ;  and  beyond  these,  the 
moonshine  on  the  grass  and  the  moonfire  on 
the  flowing  of  a  river  dark  and  deep. 

"Take  your  harp,  O  Harper,  and  sing  the 
song  of  what  you  see." 

Torcall  heard  the  voice,  but  saw  no  one. 
No  shadow  moved.  Then  he  walked  out  upon 
the  moonlit  grass ;  and  at  the  ford  he  saw 
a  woman  stooping  and  washing  shroud  after 
shroud  of  woven  moonbeams :  washing  them 
there  in  the  flowing  water,  and  singing  low  a 
song  that  he  did  not  hear.  He  did  not  see 
her  face.  But  she  was  young,  and  with  long 
black  hair  that  fell  like  the  shadow  of  night 
over  a  white  rock. 

So  Torcall  took  his  harp,  and  he  sang: 
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Glory  to  the  great  Gods,  it  is  no  Sword  I  am  seeing  5 
Nor  do  I  see  aught  but  the  flowing  of  a  river. 
And  I  see  shadows  on  the  flow  that  are  ever  fleeing, 
And  I  see  a  woman  washing  shrouds  for  ever  and  ever. 

Then  he  ceased,  for  he  heard  the  woman 
sing : 

Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  to  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus, 

Here  am  I  washing  away  the  sins  of  the  shriven, 

O  Torcall   of  Lochlin,  throw  off  the  red  sins  that  ye 

cherish 
And  I  will  be  giving  you  the  washen  shroud  that  they 

wear  in  Heaven. 

Filled  with  a  great  awe,  Torcall  bowed  his 
head.  Then  once  more  he  took  his  harp,  and 
he  sang : 

0  well  it  is  I  am  seeing,  Woman  of  the  Shrouds, 
That  you  have  not  for  me  any  whirling  of  the  Sword  ; 

1  have  lost  my  gods,  O  woman,  so  what  will  the  name  be 
Of  thee  and  thy  gods,  O  woman  that  art  Washer  of  the 

Ford? 

But  the  woman  did  not  look  up  from  the 
dark  water,  nor  did  she  cease  from  washing 
the  shrouds  made  of  the  woven  moonbeams. 
The  Harper  heard  this  song  above  the  sighing 
of  the  water : 

It  is  Mary  Magdalene  my  name  is,  and  I  loved  Christ. 
And  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  Mary  the  Mother 
of  Heaven. 
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And  this  river  is  the  river  of  death,  and  the  shadows 
Are  the  fleeing  souls  that  are  lost  if  they  be  not  shriven. 

Then  Torcall  drew  nigher  unto  the  stream. 
A  melancholy  wind  was  upon  it. 

"Where  are  all  the  dead  of  the  world?" 
he  said. 

But  the  woman  answered  not. 

"And  what  is  the  end,  you  that  are  called 
Mary?" 

Then  the  woman  rose. 

"Would  you  cross  the  Ford,  O  Torcall  the 
Harper?" 

He  made  no  word  upon  that.  But  he 
listened.  He  heard  a  woman  singing  faint 
and  low,  far  away  in  the  dark.  He  drew  more 
near. 

"Would  you  cross  the  Ford,  O  Torcall?" 

He  made  no  word  upon  that;  but  once 
more  he  listened.  He  heard  a  little  child 
crying  in  the  night. 

"Ah,  lonely  heart  of  the  white  one,"  he 
sighed,  and  his  tears  fell. 

Mary  Magdalene  turned  and  looked  upon 
him. 

It  was  the  face  of  Sorrow  she  had.  She 
stooped  and  took  up  the  tears. 
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"They  are  bells  of  joy,"  she  said.  And  he 
heard  a  faint,  sweet  ringing  in  his  ears. 

A  prayer  came  out  of  his  heart.  A  blind 
prayer  it  was,  but  God  gave  it  wings.  It  flew 
to  Mary,  who  took  and  kissed  it,  and  gave 
it  song. 

"  It  is  the  Song  of  Peace,"  she  said.  And 
Torcall  had  peace. 

"What  is  best,  O  Torcall?"  she  asked,— 
rustling-sweet  as  rain  among  the  trees  her 
voice  was.  "  What  is  best  ?  The  sword,  or 
peace  ? " 

"  Peace,"  he  answered ;  and  he  was  white 
now,  and  was  old. 

"Take  your  harp,"  Mary  said,  "and  go  in 
unto  the  Ford.  But,  lo,  now  I  clothe  you 
with  a  white  shroud.  And  if  you  fear  the 
drowning  flood,  follow  the  bells  that  were 
your  tears ;  and  if  the  dark  affright  you, 
follow  the  song  of  the  prayer  that  came  out 
of  your  heart." 

So  Torcall  the  Harper  moved  into  the 
whelming  flood,  and  he  played  a  wild,  strange 
air  like  the  laughing  of  a  child. 

Deep  silence  there  was.  The  moonshine 
lay  upon  the  obscure  wood,  and  the  darkling 
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river    flowed    sighing    through    the    soundless 
gloom. 

The  Washer  of  the  Ford  stooped  once  more. 
Low  and  sweet,  as  of  yore  and  for  ever,  over 
the  drowning  souls  she  sang  her  immemorial 
song. 
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THE  MELANCHOLY  OF  ULAD.  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

ULA  AND  URLA.  THE  AWAKENING  OF  ANGUS 
THE  DARK  NAMELESS  ONE.  OGUE. 

THE  SMOOTHING  OF  THE 

HAND. 

VOL  II. 
BARBARIC    TALES 

Contents 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  SWORD.       AHEZ  THE  PALE. 
THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  CULDEES.     SILK  o'  THE  KINE. 
MIRCATH.  CATHAL  OF  THE  WOODS. 

THE   LAUGHTER   OF   THE    THE  WASHER  OF  THE  FORD. 

QUEEN. 
THE    HARPING    OF    CRAVE- 

THEEN. 

VOL  III. 
TRAGIC   ROMANCES 

Contents 

MORAG  OF  THE  GLEN.  THE  JUDGMENT  o'  GOD. 

THE  DAN-NAN-RON.  GREEN  BRANCHES. 

THE  SIN-EATER.  THE  ARCHER. 

THE  NINTH  WAVE. 


BY  FIONA  MACLEOD. 

PHARAIS  :  A  Romance  of  the  Isles. 
THE  MOUNTAIN  LOVERS. 
THE  SIN-EATER  :    and  other  Tales. 
THE  WASHER  OF  THE  FORD. 
GREEN  FIRE :  A  Romance. 

FROM  THE  HILLS  OF  DREAM  : 

Mountain  Songs  and  Island  Runes. 

"  Not  beauty  alone,  but  that  element  of  strangeness  in  beauty 
which  {Mr  Pater  rightly  discerned  as  the  inmost  spirit  of 
romantic  art — it  is  this  which  gives  to  {Miss  {Macleod^s  work 
its  peculiar  esthetic  charm.  'But  apart  from  and  beyond  all 
those  qualities  'which  one  calls  artistic,  there  is  a  poignant 
human  cry,  as  of  a  voice  with  tears  in  it,  speaking  from  out 
a  gloaming  which  never  lightens  to  day,  which  will  compel 
and  hold  the  hearing  of  many  who  to  the  claims  of  art  as  such 
are  wholly  or  largely  unresponsive.  QAMES  ASHCROFT 
NOBLE,  in  THE  NEW  AGE.) 

"  Of  the  products  of  what  has  been  called  the  Celtic  Rena- 
scence, (  The  Sin-Eater '  and  its  companion  Stories  seem  to  us 
the  most  remarkable.  They  are  of  imagination  and  a  certain 
terrible  beauty  all  compact"  (From  an  article  in  THE  DAILY 
CHRONICLE  on  "The  Gaelic  Glamour/") 

"  For  sheer  originality,  other  qualities  apart,  her  tales  are  as 
remarkable,  perhaps,  as  anything  we  have  had  of  the  kind 
since  {Mr  Kjpling  appeared.  .  .  .  Their  local  colour,  their 
idiom,  their  whole  method,  combine  to  produce  an  effect  which 
may  be  unaccustomed,  but  is  therefore  the  more  irresistible.  They 
provide  as  original  an  entertainment  as  we  are  likely  to  find  in 
this  lingering  century,  and  they  suggest  a  new  romance  among 
the  potential  things  of  the  century  to  come. "  (THE  ACADEMY.) 
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